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) STYMIED... 


AT THE PAY-OFF! 


Ever faced a situation like this: an ad campaign set to break par— 
but stymied at the pay-off? Well... it’s all in a round of golf for the 
man behind the putt, but it’s a serious business when your 

money is riding on an ad campaign that must produce results! 
When it comes to the most important aspect of your entire 
program—Merchandising at the Point-of-Sale—we're old pros. 

For more than SO years our job has been to create new 

ideas that sell .. . invent point-of-sale merchandising programs 
that stop shoppers, get action ... pay off where it counts — 

at the cash register. Let our nation-wide organization show you 
how Merchandising at the Point-of-Sale can keep your ad 
campaign out of the rough; produce top results whether for a single 
display job, or a year-long program. 


e @ 
And incidentally...you'll find our FREE “IDEA FILE”"’ Merchandising at the POl NT-OF- SALE 


and illustrated brochure full of point-of-sale 
suggestions, ready to help you score. * Lithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use * Animated Displays 

Write Chicago Show Printing Company, 
2660N. Kildare, Chicago 39 


* Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants * Mystik” Seif-Stik Displays 


* Mystik” Can and Bottle Holders * Mystik Self-Stik Labels 


* Econo Truck Signs * Booklets and Folders 


Highest issue in McCall’s history... 


MARCH McCALL 
HITS 


—= | 
— \ 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


McCall's Continuing Circulation Gains Since 1950 Two important things happened last month. The price of 
eR, : ae Nom & McCall’s was increased from 25¢ to 35¢... and more people 
4,641,018 than ever before bought McCall’s. 


De | oh The March issue of McCall’s set another new circulation high 
4,957,861) _| ff 1 with a total circulation over 5,000,000—including a newsstand 
4,446,146} | | sale of 1,800,000 (Publisher’s Estimate. ) 

The real significance of this latest circulation record is that 
it continues an up-trend in McCall’s circulation which started 
in 1950 and has continued consistently since then. 


The trend is shown in the chart at left. And here are the latest 
ABC figures: 
2nd 6 months 1955 4,641,018 
Last quarter 1955 4,677,472 
December 1955 4,750,783 


1950 1951 1952 1953 19541955 


APRIL McCALL’S 


offers a powerful 


array of outstand- 
; * ing editorial fea- 
tures and adver- 
tisements of spe- 


cial interest to a 


woman and her 


The magazine of Togetherness | ‘i. 
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BRUSHES UP 
““SHORT’’ STORY 
ELECTRIFYING 
FIBER FASHIONS 


QIN JUNE, this striking spread in Life will announce Tek’s 
free-offer introduction of its new De Luxe tooth brush. 
The ad has already done an outstanding job, however, 
as part of an intensive selling program to the trade. Just 
six weeks after retailers and distributors were told of the 
offer, and the powerful promotion behind it, orders ex- 
ceeded Tek’s initial sales forecast by more than 400 per cent. 


© INITIATED by General Electric, but bearing no sponsor 
identification, these animated TV spots are urging Ameri- 
cans everywhere to “Live Better... Elecirically.” Catchy 
words and music help dramatize the extra fun, convenience 
and leisure made possible by low-cost electricity. “Live 
Better” spots will be telecast on network shows, can also 
be sponsored locally by participating utility companies. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE 


& OSBORN, INC. 


: } 
@ FASHION UNDER FASHION is the keynote of Carter's 


unique campaign—taking smartly designed men’s under- 
wear out of the Pullman washroom and into the spotlight 
of top masculine style. Ever since its beginning, 6 seasons 
ago, this Carter’s advertising has paid off handsomely. In 
1955, Carter’s dollar sales of men’s underwear increased 
28.1%, 257 new accounts were opened. BBDO Boston. 


i eros NYLOS 


Q@ MERMAIDS and other equally attractive young ladies 
are now showing consumers the virtues of clothes made 
with Du Pont’s modern-living fibers—nylon, “Orlon,”* and 
“Dacron.”** Running the gamut of 1956 high fashion, 
chic models appear in dresses, stockings, blouses, skirts, 
lingerie, coats, suits, evening gowns, shirts and shorts. 
Schedule is the heaviest in Du Pont’s advertising history. 


a n”’ is y P tered trademark for its acr 


**""Dacron”’ nt’s registered trademark for its p 
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1956... 


finds Industrial Equipment News at 
its all-time high in usefulness, influence, 


circulation and linage the most 
advertised in business paper, because 
the most actively consulted for new 
and improved products 

Details? Send for complete DATA FILE 


Thomas Publishing Company 


EAMAS 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 


~BUY- 


NORRISTOWN, 


Faster sales—faster turnover—greater 
sales stability is assured by new increased 
effective buying income. Now at an all time 


high it is $6969 per family—$1162 above Pa. 
state average—$1504 above U. S. average. 


S. M. Sinias Apparel $6,315,000 __—- 
Automotive By 240,000 
of Buying Power Drugs $1,464,000 

May 10, 1956 ca ess Places $3,718,000 
reports bigger Ger Staten Hy 542,000 


General Merch. $11,628,000 
cere gree sales Lumber, Building Hardware 
as follows $2,312,000 


Sell sales now by advertising in the Norristown 
Times Herald demanded by all distributors, 
dealers and consumers buying yesterday, today 


Gimes erald : 


National Rep, The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


"/ love my New Order Desk. 
! find or file an Order ora 
Master in Seconds! 


My Boss is in better humor, too. 
Before | was on my feet as much 


at my desk” 


WASSELL CORRES-FILE 
ORDER DESKS 
give finger tip control of all records. 
Cards and correspondence or orders 
can be mixed. All records instantly 
available. 


pre DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. Westport, Conn. 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST TURBO-PROP AIRLINE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 


NEW ORLEANS 


Lapital 


AIRLINES 


i, 986 


suburban sales standing still too long ? 


woman’s day has the suburban circulation to get you going! 


WomMAN’s Day gets more of its readership from key suburbs than any 
of the four senior women’s service books. That’s a fact you discover 


when you check the comparative standings of these magazines in the : Good 


19 metropolitan markets that do over a billion dollars in sales.* : nen | 3,496,050 1,344,440 38.4% 667,741 19.1% 


: Ladies’ ; 
Why does Woman’s Day do so well? It’s sold only in the A&P toA&P : + me pe 4,559,523 1,660,246 36.4% 797,190 175% : 
customers. As A&P moves its stores to the suburbs, WOMAN’S Day : McCall’s 4,141,264 1,261,484 30.5% 556,635 13.5% 


P ‘ . > (March 1952) 
automatically moves too. Result? Its suburban audience keeps growing. ‘ Woman’ . 


That’s why, if you want to sell the mushrooming suburban market, : Home Companion 4,118,047 1,287,736 31.3% 686,694 16.7% 
. ebruary 


you’re better off with WOMAN’s DAy—the magazine Womans : WOMAN’S DAY 3,437,809 1,464,263 42.6% 767,417 22.3% 
- 
Es 


Billion $ % 
Total U.S. Markets Suburban 


— Circulation circulation ea eat 


with the mushrooming suburban readership. > (November 1955) 
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EDITORIALS 


$25,000 to $50,000 Per Year Salary 


The sales executive, when he sits down to talk with his account 
executive in 1971, will be dealing with a youngster who is just start- 
ing out in advertising with the expectation of making $25,000 to 
$50,000 per year within 15 years. 


This advertising account executive believes that the people who 
write advertising today correctly gauge the intelligence of the public. 
But today’s beginner in advertising is not sure whether the American 
consumer is easy or hard to persuade. 


These views have just been expressed by 60 students who will 
graduate from college this June and who expect to carve out their 
careers in advertising. Grey Advertising Agency, which sponsored a 
special seminar for these students, expects to double its own volume 
within the next five years, outpacing the gross national product rise. 


The people who expect to be working for you to help you move 
your goods and services have big ideas about the future. Are your own 
ideas even larger and are you prepared to harness this young en- 
thusiasm ? : 


Make No Small Plans 


President O. Parker McComas of Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 
frankly told stockholders the other day that “the cost of launching a 
new brand such as Marlboro is great.” Just how much is not revealed, 
but President McComas says, “In the first year, we spent on Marlboro 
as much as we did in the first five years on the Philip Morris brand. 
However, we did achieve a rate of sales at the end of the first year 
that we did not reach for six years on the Philip Morris brand.” 


The success of the big, bold and imaginative campaign for Marl- 
boro appears to have opened the way for Philip Morris to move ahead 
in repackaging, as well as re-dressing the famous Philip Morris 
product. Philip Morris is test-marketing a long-size cigaret in a crush- 
proof box, similar in construction to the Marlboro box. This new 
cigaret package has just gone on sale in California, Oregon and 
Nevada and it is the hope.of McComas to extend national distribution 
reasonably soon. 


So make no small plans. 


It Takes a “Lot of Salesmanship" 


Invariably, the sales chief who moves on to become president and 
chief executive officer of his company is actutely conscious of the 
need and the helpfulness of having every person in the organization 
salesminded. We wonder, though, whether you have ever thought 
of the application of salesmanship along the lines outlined recently 
by William B. Murphy, president, Campbell Soup Co., when he 
accepted the Howard G. Ford award? Said Murphy: 


“1. The foreman who is a good salesman will usually have the 
highest productivity, the lowest costs and the best relations with the 
workers he supervises. 


“2. The union contract negotiator, whether he is on the side of the 
company or the union, who practices good salesmanship will have 
on his record the fewest strikes and work stoppages, the optimum 
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want more 
industrial 
distributors? 


Getting the right number of indus- 
trial distributors—and in the right 
places—is the first step in building 
a successful distributor organiza- 
tion. And, it’s not an easy job. 


What does a distributor want to 
know before taking on your line? 
Obviously, he wants to know how 
it will profit him. If you .can show 
him that your product is well 
known, has a ready market and 
offers a fair profit, he’ll listen. If you 
can point with pride to your dis- 
tributor sales policy, engineering 
and technical help and advertising 
support, so much the better. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION can help 
you attract new distributors. It’s 
the distributor’s business publica- 
tion—helping him do his job better 
and more profitably. Since 1911, it 
has been devoted exclusively to 
serving the men who supply indus- 
trial America. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION reaches 
industrial distributors of all sizes 
throughout the country, whether 
general line organizations or spe- 
cialists. It is read by the executives 
who make the decision to add a new 
line. It’s the most logical place to 
talk business with industrial dis- 
tributors. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s all-paid 
distributor circulation is now at an 
all-time high. Your messages in 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION will reach 
the largest audience of industrial 
distributors ever assembled. 


If you would like further informa- 
tion or help, write. 


Industrial 
Distribution 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * ABC © ABP 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 


— 
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_Everybody’s © 
™. business 


~ 


Ironing board covers are just as much at home on net- business. And as these sales patterns continue to free 


work television as automobiles. A small-budget manu- network television from the rigid system of sponsorship 


facturer of lawn seed thinks of it as a basic medium just inherited from radio, more and more advertisers will be 


as readily as a big-budget manufacturer of refrigerators. able to profit from its unparalleled impact. 


New sales patterns developed by nsc have placed net- There are more advertisers on TopAy alone than there 


work television within the reach of every category of 


were on the leading radio network a decade ago. The 


widely applied ropay pattern of participation has opened With programs to attract all the American publics, and 
television to many new advertisers looking for flexible, with its pioneering sales patterns, npc places network 
economical, highly merchandisable ways to use the television at the service of everbody’s business. 

medium. And the Color Spectaculars offer new ways 


. Sait exciting things are happening on 
for more sponsors to capitalize on the audience appeal 


™ _ s 
of big 90-minute shows and to begin reaping the bene- aNicic a ; ©&:°/) Sy § © ry 


fits of displaying their products in Color. ahaa ) 


She’s A Big One, 
All Right! 


WHO-TV is as big a television value—and 
getting bigger all the time! 


As of March, last year, the lowa Television Audience 


Survey found that 74.2% of all lowa families 


owned television sets. Today we conservatively 
estimate that WHO-TV’s coverage area has 284,500 


television sets — viewed by over one million 
people, divided almost exactly 50-50 between 


urban and non-urban families. 


Ask Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. for all the facts on 
WHO-TV— Channel 13— NBC-TV in Des Moines. 


WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 


» WHO-TV 


WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 


5 WHO-TV 


WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
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WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 


WHO-TV 


WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
WHO-TV 
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WHO-TV 


WHO-TV, 
WHO-TV> 
WHO-TV) 


WHO-TV | 
WHO-TV 


WHO-TV > 
WHO-TV | 
WHO-TV | 


WHO-TV . § 


WHO-TV 


WHO-TYV 


Channel 13 - Des Moines 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
National Representatives Affiliate 
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working conditions and wage rates, and the minimum of trouble 
with his union members or his company president. 


“3. The product research man who develops new products or 
product improvements that find public favor is practicing a most 
effective, though subtle, form of salesmanship. Incidentally, the highest 
form of product research is to develop a new product or product 
improvement that will be well liked when tried by consumers, even 
though consumers did not know they needed or wanted the new 
product before they knew about it.” 


We couldn’t agree with you more, Mr. Murphy, that “there is a 
lot of salesmanship needed every year in our whole economy.” 


"Give Me the Works!" 


Remember when you grumbled—but paid—back in 1946 when the 
auto dealer threw in a spotlight, back-up lights, mirrors on both sides, 
undercoating and any other extras he could install ? 


Now it seems that most of us are going into the dealer and saying, 
“Give me the works!” 


Byron J. Nichols, vice-president, Sales, Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corp., has just made a three-year survey and now he reports: 


“People aren’t just buying more cars. They’re buying more cars 
with more equipment on them. Mere transportation is not enough; 
today’s automotive buyer wants all of the safety, comfort and con- 
venience that he can get.” 


For example: 


Ninety percent of the Plymouths are being bought with Power- 
Flite transmission. 


Power steering is demanded on 25% of all 1956 Dodge cars. 
g g 
Power brakes are purchased by almost 20% vs. only 3% in 1954. 
I 


Even heaters, the No. 1 optional item on the customer must-have 
list, are specified on nearly 96% of current models compared with 
only 77% in 1954. 


Customers seem to be disinterested in one thing: tinted glass. In 
1954 more than 60% of cars were sold with tinted glass, but the de- 
mand has dropped to less than 30% today. 


True, the dealer no longer can command the full markup so his 
profit is less. But we believe customers are happier. They now buy 
only the extras they want. They buy them because they have been 
presold by the manufacturers’ promotion. 


Not Too Deep in Debt 


A lot of people today are very solicitous about the economic 
health of a man like Arthur O. Dietz, president, C. I. T. Financial 
Corp. They believe that consumers of this country have placed them- 
selves dangerously in hock. 


Dietz doesn’t share this concern, though his firm has stuck its 
neck out in making millions of dollars worth of instalment loans. 
Says he: ““Those who express concern about instalment debt never 
emphasize today’s experience and they concede the excellence of the 
record in the past. They cite some supposititious danger in the future 
—something that might happen, but never has.” 
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The readership. 
loyalty of 


1,152,497 


Every Elk is vitally interested in 

the Order. Every Elk owns a piece 

of The Elks Magazine. The result 

is loyalty you'll not find in most 
magazines ...a stabilized audience 
unmatched by newsstand-sold 
publications. Moreover, the 1,152,497 
Elks (Dec. 31, 1955 ABC) 

possess incomes far above the 
national average. 


MAGAZINE 


New York 
Detroit 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
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A NEW 
PRODUCT ? 
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BESELER VU-GRAPH 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


Projects pictures in 
brilliant color to an 
audience of 4 or 400 
easily! And in a fully 
lighted room. Vu-Graph 
gives you startling new 
ways to explain and 
sell your product ad- 
vantages. 


iN 


Moke it a 
success! 


Get the facts across 
—FAST and CLEAR 
with the versatile 
BESELER VU-GRAPH. 
Helps you SELL the 
product advantages, 
EXPLAIN its uses, 
INCREASE its sales. 


Write to Beseler 
for the new free 
brochure: "How to 
Communicate Your 
Ideas—Get More 


Business." 


CHARLES CBescler COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


Free, from WBC: 


28 pages of ideas 


on how to get 
the most out of a 


powerful medium 


How to Make 
Radio Campaigns 
Move Goods 


in Local Markets 
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WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


RADIO TELEVISION 


BOSTON —WBZ+WBZA BOSTON —WBZ-TV 
PITTSBURGH — KDKA PITTSBURGH—KDKA-TV 
CLEVELAND— KYW CLEVELAND—KYW-TV" 
FORT WAYNE—WOWO SAN FRANCISCO— KPIX 
PORTLAND— KEX 


KPIX REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC 
ALL OTHER WBC STATIONS REPRESENTED BY PETERS. GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC, 


How to Make Radio Campaigns Move Goods in Local 
Markets, a 28-page booklet just published by WBC, 
offers scores of simple, workable ideas for making 
campaigns in the powerful medium of spot radio 
more effective. 
The ideas are sound—we’ve seen them work. 
Here are a few of the areas the booklet covers: 
¢ What the Distributor and District Salesman should 
find out about their own spot campaigns 
e What they should tell the radio stations 
¢ How to use local talent as salesmen 
¢ Things for the distributor to do with his salesman 
¢ Things to do with dealers 


WBC believes strongly in the power of spot radio 
to move the goods and sell the services of both 
national and local advertisers. But we feel there is a 
real need throughout the industry for a booklet of 
this kind. Simply stated, the booklet was prepared 
because WBC has seen too many spot radio cam- 
paigns fail to meet their potentials—when people 
involved in sales and distribution didn’t know the right 
things to do at the right time. 

WEC wrote this booklet as a practical, brass-tacks 
guide for these men. It may also prove a useful 
refresher for advertisers and agency men. 

Mail the coupon for your free copy now. 


Ww) 


Mail for your free copy 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
Department M M 
Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please mail my free copy of How to Make Radio Cam- 
paigns Move Goods in Local Markets. 


Name Position 
Company 
Street 


City Zone State 


Coming Soon: How to Make Television Cam- 
paigns Move Goods in Local Markets 


dfoues Supply Gom pany 


100 Main Street 


Mr. Donald #. Sholl 
Sholl Enterprises 
3100 Mann Avenue 
Haddonfield, ". J. 


Dear Mr. Sholl: 


t mat to 


SAL iday 


@ City, U.S.A. 
MAin 3-9970 
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order you 
so you should 


new production rum. 


I? there 1a anything further we could do to be 


Please let me know. 


Do you publish your telephone number? 


That makes it easy for out-of-town customers to call you 


These competitive days it’s a good idea to have your telephone 
number on your letterheads, in your advertisements, and on 
business cards, invoices and any other forms that go outside 
your company. 

That way, there’s no question or delay when an out-of- 
town prospect or customer wants to call you. 

You'll find that displaying your “telephone address” pays 
two ways: 


1. It puts you as close to your customer as the telephone 
on his desk—and thereby helps you give him quicker, 
more personal service. 


2. It invites new orders from out-of-town customers —at 
little or no selling cost to you. 


If you’re not already using this idea in your company, why 
not start right now? It’s good business. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia . 

Cleveland to Indianapolis . 

Chicago to Pittsburgh . . . 

Boston to Detroit. .... 


San Francisco to 
Washington, D.C. ..... 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the 


first three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal 
excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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India Lauds America and ICP Manpower Program ; 
Sales Management's "Sarcasm" Scored: Bad Salesmanship 


" "Ultimately Is a Diplomatic 
Word" 


(Editor’s Note: The following letter 
was forwarded to us from L. E. 
Phenner, president, Cellucotton Di- 
vision, Kimberly-Clark Corp. [for- 
merly International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co.]. His Bombay correspondent 
was inspired to comment on the ICP 
manpower development program re- 
ported in this magazine.) 

“Dear Mr. Phenner: 

“One of the very satisfying narra- 
tions I read in recent times! Yes, I 
am referring to a report on your good 
company’s Manpower Development 
Program by Editor Hahn in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT (“The One Man in 
Twenty,” March 15, 1955, p. 36). 

“People are the most important 
‘thing’ —to live the truth is hard, 
however desirable. As one who be- 
lieves in the divine potentialities of 
man, I welcome every concerted effort 
made in any part of the world. 

“Yours is a great country. What- 
ever I have read and seen of Ameri- 
cans makes me say: Americans are a 
great people. Often, I used to feel 
sad for the mistaken impressions they 
— those outside U. S. and India is 
no exception — have of the country 
and the people. It is said that the 
underprivileged become suspicious of 
any good thing done to them. Can 
that be the explanation? 

“The good and the right will ulti- 
mately win, I have heard. Impatient 
men like me feel that ‘ultimately’ is 
a diplomatic word. We have the mind 
and we have the know-how. What 
stands in the way? Inertia? Lack of 
faith? 

“Talking of know-how, I should 
say we in this country miss (presently 
at any rate) both the tangible and the 
intangible. We go about as if little 
has been done to save the hard-way 
approach. While men like me are 
fighting for the healthy attitude of 
mind, we do feel that tangible things 
do help. For eg. the tangible things 
you use in the Personal Programs — 
to quote from the article: “They’re 
your dollars,’ better letters corre- 
spondence course, the outline for 
speech-making sessions and the 32 
principles of creative selling and so 
on. I wondered whether it would be 
in order to request you to let me have 
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such of the tangible items — literature 
and the like, I mean — that you use 
in your programs, As I indicated 
earlier, these are not substitutes for 
the spirit behind the program, the 
personality behind the program. The 
intangible items have to be home- 
grown. 

“My thanks are as much to the 
men who make history as to the con- 
temporary historians who go to tell 
it. 

“Best regards and all good wishes 
from India. 


N. H. Athreya M. A.” 


c/o Bombay Management Association 
Army & Navy Bldg., 3rd Floor 
Bombay, India 


Fox Philosophy Favored 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have just read John Fox’s article 
“What It Takes to Be a Manager” 
in the April 1 issue (p. 25). I feel 
that Mr. Fox has developed an ex- 
ceedingly useful point of view and I 
would very much appreciate receiving 
several reprints of this article if they 
are available, 


R. L. Stucky 


Chairman 

Departmental Graduate Committee 

Industrial Management and 
‘Transportation 

Purdue University School of 
Engineering and Management 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Perforated Pages .. . 
. - « Salesmanship Zero 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I regularly read SALES MANAGE- 
MENT from cover to cover and I 
greatly appreciate your perforated 
pages which permit me to convenient- 
ly remove many articles which I con- 
sider worthy of future reference. 

However, you may be sure that the 
perforations on p. 13 of your April 1 
issue will not be used by me for the 
purpose intended. Your reply to the 


‘Jetter from Library Director A. F. 
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"Take it from me, 


Saturday is different 
in Chicago!” 


The thing that makes Saturday 
different is the big Triple Streak 
Neekend Edition of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. And what 
makes the News different is the 
fact that its circulation goes up 
on Saturday The News not only 
exceeds its own weekday 600.- 
000, but also breaks records by 
having the largest Saturday cir 
culation of any evening news 
paper in the U.S.! Most papers 
would like to sweep their Satur 
day circulation figures under the 
rug But advertisers expect and 
get big results from the Daily 
News, weekdays and week- 
ends, because it goes home. 
And because it goes home— 


The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
HITS HOME 


What makes a newspaper great? 


beige weird 


analagous dessicate 
effigy assuage 
isosceles ascetecism 
promissary omniscience 
dogerel reminiscent 
perspecatious appoplexy 
strychnine synchronous 
liquify roccoco 


conoisseur 


picnicking 


= 


In the above list of Twenty Words 
Frequently Flubbed in Grade School 
Spelldowns are at least ten deliberate 
misspellings. If you can rattle off the 
whole list correctly with the ease 
and aplomb of a spelling champion 

. and if you also happen to be an 


Upper Midwest grade schooler .. . 
you are all set to try your luck in 
the eleventh annual Minneapolis 
Tribune Spelling Bee. 


For weeks now, 100,000 Upper 
Midwest youngsters have been 
warming up on receive, believe and 
leisure, knocking the ! out of elluci- 
date, thumbing their books for last 
minute checks on perspicacity and 
perspicuity, suffering bad spells of 
hypocondria and inflewenza. 


Individual school championships 
aré being decided throughout the 
great 34 -state area with help of city 
and county school superintendents. 
This month the 150 county and city 
champions assemble in Minneapolis 
for the big Minneapolis Tribune 
Spelling Bee, a brain-busting session 
of written and oral tests to decide 
the Upper Midwest Spelling Cham- 
pion for 1956. Cash awards go to 
finalists, with a first prize for top 
winner of an all-expense-paid trip to 
compete in the National Spelling Bee 


at Washington, D. C., plus a free 
accompanying trip for the winner’s 
teacher and a handsome trophy for 
the winner’s school. 


For the 100,000 contestants, their 
teachers and parents, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune Spelling Bee is just 
one more example of the way two 
good newspapers have entered the 
lives and fostered the interests of 
thousands of Upper Midwest com- 
munities, and have earned the warm 
regard of one of the nation’s largest 
newspaper audiences as helpful 
neighbors and dependable friends. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


625,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES , President 
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Kuhlman _ is 
good selling. 

I feel that any comment or inquiry 
on the part of a customer, whether 
considered ridiculous or not, is de- 
serving of a sincere reply. Any tone of 
sarcasm or ridicule, stated or implied, 
is simply not good salesmanship. I 
trust that SALES MANAGEMENT does 
not consider this particular item a 
good example of customer relations. 

As a relative newcomer to the busi- 
ness of sales management, I have a 
considerable file of worthy and help- 
ful articles from your publication on 
various matters including selling and 
salesmanship. I know that I will find 
many more in the future and your 
perforated pages will therefore con- 
tinue to be a considerable convenience 
to me. While my personal preference 
in this respect differs from Mr. Kuhl- 
man’s, I can still appreciate and re- 
spect his point of view. 


hardly an example of 


R. V. Linderoth 


Sales Manager 

Fibre Forming Division 
Arvey Corp. 

Olean, N. Y. 


> It wasn’t sarcasm at all. If Mr. 
Linderoth or any other subscriber 
thinks that he could put out a non- 
perforated edition of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for less than $1,000 per sub- 
scription, he should get in touch with 
us. He might make a deal. 


+. “Slick Trick" 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

If I haven’t told you before of the 
extent of my appreciation of your 
perforated pages, I have been very 
remiss ... For the 30 years I’ve been 
in the advertising business, I’ve been 
a confirmed tearer-apart of all ad- 
vertising, selling, merchandising mag- 
azines — and of many other business 
and industrial ‘publications. 

All of these torn-out pages go to 
refresh and. bring-down-to-date our 
departmental reference files — over 
300 titles. at last count —or go to 
someone on the staff who has a special 
interest that could be fostered by an 
article I see. 

The time I’d have saved and tern 
items I’d have avoided, if all the 
other papers adopted your slick trick, 
is incalculable. Suffice it to say that 
I always digest SALES MANAGEMENT 
first — leaving the hard task of fight- 


(continued on page 19) 
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Moving? OS® Call... 


‘Your ALLIED agent 


no.1 specialist 7 
in long-distance moving! 


Your Business? Allied 

Agents are experts in mov- 
° ing everythirig from office 
furniture, files and equipment to com- 
pany personnel . . . worry-free .. . no 
time lost! 


Valuables? Allied’s special 
packing and handling 
makes sure that objects of 
art, fragile delicate equipment gets 


safe, pampered delivery! . 


E Displays, Exhibits, from 

one city to another? Your 

Allied Agent picks up 

booths, merchandise, equipment with 

minimum dismantling for quick, easy 
set-up. 


Get this helpful Booklet, 
“Before You Move” from 
your Allied Agent. See 
classified phone directory or write to 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, IIL 
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HAVE YOU 
SEEN YOUR 
PRODUCT 
LATELY? 


Sure, we know you’ve looked at it — in the plant, on the shipping 
platform, or maybe in your sample kit. 


But have you seen it the way a prospective customer sees it? 


It is amazing what you sometimes see when you get around to the 
other side of the desk and look at your product from the prospect’s 
skeptical and frequently uninformed viewpoint. You discover ques- 
tions that need answering. You learn that some of your product’s 
best features can pass unnoticed. You find out that a minor feature 
(or one you think is minor) carries much weight with some users. 
And from all this you are able to isolate the real sales appeals and 
the real obstacles (not just the excuses your salesmen often get.) 


This is why we make it “standard order of procedure” to circulate 
among our clients’ customers and prospects and listen as they talk 
about their needs, their problems, and their ideas. After a number 
of calls of this sort we begin to see a client’s product, not just as he 
sees it, but as the prospect sees it. 


Then, not because we are smart but because we know what prospects 
want, we are able to prepare selling tools that correct the misconcep- 
tions, answer the questions, and pave the way for increased sales 
when your salesmen call. 


These selling tools take different forms, depending on the need: 
manuals, handbooks, catalogs, sales aids, advertisements, direct 
mail. The same research that reveals prospects’ needs often shows 
the best means of communicating with them. 


There is no magic in this approach, but there is a lot of hard work 
on the part of skilled investigators. There is a good deal of satisfac- 
tion, too, when we help a client “see” his own product, and then 
sharpen his advertising so as to help remove the real or imagined 
obstacles that retard his sales. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
42 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. LExington 2-3135 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS 


ing bent staples in other books until 
later. 

I think you’d be pleasantly sur- 
prised to see how much of your good 
publication reaches our files where we 
can refer to it quickly, again and 
again. 

John H. Morse 
Vice-President 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Correction 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The article “Sales Performance 
Ratios of 383 Corporations” (March 
15, p. 26) was particularly interesting 
to this department, since we had made 
a study of this corporation’s sales 
growth relative to G.N.P., both in 
total and by major product divisions. 
We have also made sales growth com- 
parisons for leading paper manufac- 
turers. In the % Relative Change 
column for Kimberly-Clark Corp. on 
p. 148 we note only 39% — should 
this be 139%? 

R. B. Sawtell 

Manager 
Market Research & Product Planning 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Neenah, Wis. 


> Yes, the % relative change for 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. should be 
139%. This was a typographical erro: 
and we do regret it. 


Slide Rule Hop to Europe 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

After reading in your March 1 issue 
of the slide rule fact-organizers used 
in so many sales departments (Tools 
for Selling, “Facts in Jig-Time,” p. 
73), it occurred to me that KLM in 
the United States has just received 
from Holland just such a robot fact- 
finder. It is a pocket-size chart which 
tells at a quick glance how to turn 
an air trip of any 26 cities in Europe 
into an air cruise, with stopovers at 
no extra cost. It also shows cost of 
travel in U.S. dollars to the 26 cities. 
For example, the chart indicates that 
a ticket to Lisbon entitles its buyer 
to stopovers in Dublin, Glasgow, Lon- 
don, Manchester, Paris, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Dusseldorf, Frankfort, Zur- 
ich, Geneva, Nice and Madrid. 


Victor Timoner 
Press & Magazine Officer 
KLM News Service 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
New York, N.Y. 
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Through ACB services, you see with your own eyes what goes on in news- 


paper advertising of your brand and/or competitive brands in any or all of 


1,393 markets in the U.S. When you see the situation you can act to make your 


selling efforts bring greater returns. 


Below are 3 of 14 ACB services that come from reading every advertise- 


ment published in every daily and Sunday newspaper in the United States. 


ADDITIONAL 


RETAIL STORE REPORTS 


Provide accurate check-up of 
dealer tie-in advertising covering 
your own and/or competitive ac- 
counts. A widely-used service for 
determining sales policy and di- 
recting salesmen’s efforts. Reports 


BRAND MENTIONS 

ACB’s Research Service that serves 
the large group of manufacturers 
and others whose trade names are 
promoted to the consumer as part 
of the advertising of other con- 
cerns. Widely used by producers 
of “‘name brand” fabrics; publish- 


linage; cost of 
city; publications; sales territory; 
dealer name; product and price 
advertised; mats used; totals and 
percentages. ACB Reports are bet- 
ter than 95% accurate. 


can show space, 


ers; and many manufacturers in 
hard-goods lines. 
These “‘mentions”’ 
hidden deep in the: “body” copy, 
but ACB’s readers pick up better 
than 95 out of 100 by careful 
checking of all newspapers. 


are usually 


UNDUPLICATED COPY SERVICE 


Keeps you posted on new sales 
ideas, copy premiums, 
new advertisers, etc. You specify 
the kind of advertising you wish 


themes, 


11 additional services are available. Described in 


to see if, as, and when it appears. 
ACB will “‘spot’’ it and send you 
tear sheets. C 
the U.S. 


vers all dailies in 


ACB Catalog sent 


SERVICES: free on request, or contact nearest ACB office. 


AG, 


“7he Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 


New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. * Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. * Columbus (15) 
20 South Third St. + Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. * San Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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Q Tell me, Mr. Schreiner, just how 
many years has your corporation been 
advertising? 


A I'm afraid that’s a question that can- 
not be answered without considerable 
research. This corporation is the sum 
total of many different organizations 
whose advertising histories are obscured 
by time. | think I can best answer your 
question by saying that we’ve been at it 


for a long, long time. 


Q I'm certain that the record reveals 
many interesting highlights and adver- 
tising firsts. Among them, what do you 
consider to be of particular interest? 


A Well, one advertising first that im- 
mediately occurs to me 1s the fact that 
we were among the very first, possibly 
the first, to use the cartoon technique in 
industrial advertising. 


Q And that was how long ago? 
A Offhand, I'd say about 1930. 


Q And how about a highlight from 
your postwar advertising activities? 


A Well, as you perhaps already know, 
we were the first basic material producer 
to promote the products of our cus- 
tomers in the consumer market on an 
industry-wide basis. By that I mean we 
promote the use of steel, not just U.S. 
Steel, with the firm belief that we will get 
steel business 


our fair share of the 


created. 


Q That is very interesting. Tell me, did 
you use business publications for this 
undertaking? 


A Yes, we did and still do. And very 


extensively, I might add. 
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“to reach industrial buying 


For all of the 37 years since he left Officers’ Training Camp at 


the close of World War I, Reed Schreiner has been in steel. 


Seven years ago he became Director of Advertising for the United 


States Steel Corporation, a position for which he qualified by 


serving the Corporation and its various subsidiaries in many 


capacities from copywriter to Assistant Director of Advertising. 


We recently visited Mr. Schreiner in his Pittsburgh office to 


learn something about his philosophy and experience in the use 


of business publications. 


and pleasant talk with th 


Q Just what is your philosophy in re- 
spect to business publications, Mr. 
Schreiner? 


A We regard them as a vital link in our 
chain of communications. Properly used, 
they contribute importantly toward the 
attainment of our sales objectives. We 
know of no better way to reach industrial 
buying influences economically and effi- 
ciently. 


Q Approximately how many business 
publications do you use? 


A Something more than 300. 


Q What percentage of your space 
budget goes into business publication 
advertising? 


A About 28%. 


ested to know that this represents the 


And you will be inter- 


largest single expenditure in our adver- 
tising budget. 


Q For what specific purposes do you 
use business publications? 


A I would say that we have two basic 
reasons. The first, of course, is to reach 
the many and varied buying influences 
in which we have an interest. The second 
is to conserve the time of our salesmen. 


Q With a product and organization 
such as you have, your salesmen cer- 
tainly do not have to overcome the more 
common obstacles, Mr. Schreiner. Just 
how, then, does business publication 
advertising help conserve their time? 


A In many ways, but I'll illustrate just 


Here are the highlights of our long 


is seasoned advertiser. 


one. Not very longago we developed and 
introduced a new constructional alloy 
steel, and we advertised this fact in 
appropriate business publications. Our 
salesmen reported that as a result, they 
generally found the customer familiar 
with the new product and eager to dis- 
cuss it. In a word, the advertising had 
done the spadework for the salesman— 
had saved him the time it would have 
taken to introduce this product to an 
unconditioned prospect. 


Q What, in general, do your sales- 
people have to say about your use of 
business publications? 


A think their opinion about the value 
of business publications is best evidenced 
by the fact that they are constantly after 
us here in Advertising to do more and 
more—to add publications, to increase 
our use of those we are already in. 
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influences economically and efficiently” 


Q What do you think the average 
reader looks for principally in a business 
publication? 


A For information pertinent to his par- 


ticular industry, for trade news, for a 
report On new developments and new 
products which may directly or in- 
directly affect him. But more impor- 


tantly, I think he looks for an accurate, 


impartial interpretation and analysis of 


the news and developments within the 


industry. It is for this reason that I say 
business publications have leadership 
responsibility to their respective indus- 
tries. Not only do they help the reader do 
a better job today, but very often they 
have a definite influence on his personal 
development and growth within an in- 
dustry. 


Q What general rule or rules do you 
apply to the preparation of advertise- 
ments in business publications? 


A We firmly believe in factual informa- 
tion advertising that features the merits 
of our products without reference to 


competitive produc ts. 


Q Do you feel that advertisements are 
important to the reader of a business 
publication? 


A Indeed I do. Not so long ago, we 
asked a group of some 250 busy officials 
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in various industries whether or not they 
would prefer the business publications 
they regularly read to carry no adver- 
tising. While lL am not at all surprised at 
the outcome, I am surprised by the one- 
sidedness of the attitude revealed—96% 
said the elimination of advertising would 
be highly undesirable. 


Q Do you feel that business publica- 
tions are increasing in importance? 


A Definitely. New developments are 
coming along so fast, and business is 
becoming so complex, that the need for 
the many services rendered by business 
publications is greater than ever before, 


Q What are your criteria for the selec- 
tion of a business publication? 


A In general terms we look for the pub- 
lications having acceptance within an 
industry. We naturally consider such 
important factors as editorial content, 
circulation, and selling power, but if you 
find evidence of high reader acceptance 
you can be certain that all the other con- 
siderations are in line. 


* * * 
Modern business publications are 
the all-important link between you 
and the buying influences you want 
to reach. They provide the means 
for reaching your prospects and 
customers on common ground—at 
a time when they are receptive to 
your sales message. In this respect, 
business publications fill a role un- 
duplicated by any other known 


selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their 
fields with an editorial excellence 
and a quality of circulation that 
assure confidence on the part of 
readers anc advertisers. With such 
acceptance goes a proportionate 
selling power. Let Chilton publi- 
cations help give your advertising 


maximum effectiveness. 


The Voice of Authority... 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « Hardware Age 


Phe Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Distribution Age « Motor A 
Automotive Industries «+ Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Gas 


2 Commercial Car Journal « 
—= Spectator « 


Tele-Tech & Electronic Industries « 


gC 


and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 
Butane-Propane News 


2! 


peers 


nk le] 


Ghe Seattle Gimes 


Member, Consolidated Consumer Analysis Newspapers Represented by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York + Detroit » Chicago + Los Angeles 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


EMPHASIS ON YOUTH for top sales jobs is 
becoming more pronounced. Companies in highly 
competitive industries are looking for young 
geniuses to work marketing miracles. Help wanted 
ads specify “early forties” for big-pay v-p sales 
positions. At hiring, men in mid-thirties—or even 
younger—frequently get the jobs. Shake-ups in 
established sales organizations generally result in 


key posts being filled by men 20 years younger than 


their predecessors. 


Where there’s youth, there’s hope. That is logic 
enough for many firms fighting to hold or gain 
sales leadership. They know what the older men 
can do. They see little chance for any new genius 
in these veterans. So, despite “good” past perform- 
ance by current gray-haired execs, corporations 
hope for “exceptional” performance from the crew- 
cut set. 


This trend is especially apparent in Detroit among 
the auto makers. Hudson’s new sales chief, Virgil 
E. Boyd, is 43. Continental’s sales manager, Doug 
McClure, is 32. Lincoln has named Joseph J. 
Seregny, 28, as advertising manager. The same post 
at Dodge is held by a 35-year-old. 


In other industries, more and more young men are 
getting tapped for the top spot in sales. A quick 
flip through the pages of recent issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT shows: John W. Brooks, who 
heads marketing for Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, is 37. Minute Maid’s president, John M. Fox, 
is 43. Executive v-p of Hewitt-Robins Inc., Austin 
Goodyear, is 36. John A. Barr, Sewell Avery’s 
successor at Montgomery Ward, is 47. Garlan 
Morse, Sylvania’s director of Pacific Coast sales, is 
43. The new president of Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc., Donald H. McGannon, is 35. 


The reasons vary for this accent on youth. Some 
companies are convinced that their sales require- 
ments demand the energy and stamina characteristic 
of the younger man. Others are desperate for fresh 
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ideas. They feel that the “new school” is more 
likely to have them. But, whatever the motivating 
factor, most companies agree that industry is enter- 
ing a marketing economy that will run through 1965 
or maybe 1975. They realize that now is the time 
to get the selling machinery in top working condi- 
tion. And, if it needs new parts, in the form of 
replacements, they want to get those that will give 
good service and long service. 


There will be internal problems. Older men will 
resent being skipped over by bright, young sales 
wizards. The elevated youngsters will have to win 
the cooperation and respect of those who are senior 
but subordinate. American business is gambling on 
youth, but youth has always come through in the 
past and there is no reason to believe it won’t suc- 
ceed this time. 


TV PROGRAM MORTALITY RATE has been 
tallied by A. C. Nielsen Co. Analyzing the findings, 
Vice-President T. R. Shearer reports that only 47% 
of the programs that appeared during the 1954-1955 
season are currently on the air. That means that 
better than half of the programs were unable to 
make the grade in one short season. 


Chance for survival increases with each successive 
year on the air and 91% of the programs that 
lasted from 1951 through the 1954-1955 season are 
being viewed this season. 


CONSUMERS ARE OPTIMISTIC. A new nation- 
al survey conducted by Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., under the sponsorship of “Look” magazine, 
shows that people are in the mood to buy. Only 
12% of 4,772 householders, interviewed in Febru- 
ary on a multi-stage area probability sample basis, 
said their financial status is worse today than it 
was a year ago; 29% say it’s better; 34% say they 
expect to be even better off financially a year from 
today. The “Look” survey measures buying inten- 
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Significant Trends (continued) 


tions for the coming 12 months on many consumer 
durable goods items. New car purchases are planned 
by 10% of consumers, 9% are considering seri- 
ously buying or building a new home, 17% the pur- 
chase of one or more major appliances, 30% say 
they will make one or more home improvements. 


“GRIT” HIT A MILLION gross circulation for the 
first time in its 74-year history. This national small- 
town weekly is exceeded in its net-paid circulation 
by only three daily and six Sunday newspapers 
in the U. S. And all of these are published in big 
metropolitan centers. 


What does this indicate? First, in addition to the 
fact that “Grit” has done a fine job of promotion, 
this seven-figure circulation signifies that small- 
towners are acquiring a new sophistication, a new 
cosmopolitan range of interests which they satisfy 
by reading “Grit’s” world news and service columns. 
Small-towners today are keenly interested in what 
goes on outside their own areas. 


More important to marketers, this circulation ad- 
vance spotlights the growing prosperity of small 
towns. Most market discussions concentrate on 
major cities and their immediate suburbs, but as 
“Grit” points out, there’ are customers by the mil- 
lions in America’s thousands of villages and towns. 


One of our editors just returned from Wisconsin 
where he covered by car a network of small towns 
and cities in the southern part of the state. Each 
one, he reports, is boasting one or more factories 
since 1946. There is a bustle of activity in Small- 
town, U.S.A., which spells sales for firms that want 
to expand their marketing horizons. 


SEWING SUPPLIERS, needled by the need to 
maintain and improve homemaker interest in the 
grandmother of all do-it-yourself projects, are plan- 
ning a Sewing Fashion Festival for New York’s new 
Coliseum. All five segments of the supplier sewing 
circle are sponsoring the event: patterns, sewing 
machines, textiles, sewing supplies, and finished 
product ornamentation. 


The purpose of this June sew show is to build up 
what could be a declining industry, before housewife 
interest lags seriously. The cooperating firms—that 
range from American Thread Co. and Butterick 
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Pattern Co. to Singer Sewing Machine Co. and J. P. 
Stevens Co.—are bankrolling a $125,000 sewing 
contest in which 33 women finalists will compete. 


HIT "EM HARD, HIT ’EM OFTEN—as a resultful 
advertising approach to sales—left the realm of 
theory many years ago. Big, consistent, hard-selling 
campaigns have been used repeatedly and success- 
fully by almost everyone from andiron to zither 
manufacturers. But this year, dollar-seeking com- 
panies are spending still bigger sums in concentrated 
“hit em again and again” ad campaigns. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, manufacturer of the Uni- 
versal line of housewares and appliances, is a strik- 
ing example of this trend. It is far from the largest 
in the electric appliance field, yet it has just launched 
the biggest single campaign ever concentrated be- 
hind a single appliance. Before year-end, it will 
spend $1,750,000 exclusively to advertise its elec- 
tric coffeemaker, the Coffeematic. 


Hitting the higher spots, Universal’s advertising 
program will include: 94 ads in 26 national con- 
sumer magazines to reach an audience of 157 
million. It will call for 11 ads of 650 lines each in 
35 key metropolitan newspapers. 


There will also be, according to Advertising 
Director William J. Cashman, “the biggest trade 
paper campaign ever attempted by either the major 
appliance or the electric housewares industry. A 
total of 170 pages, featuring Coffeematic only, will 
appear in 12 trade magazines.” On top of this, 
Landers will heap extensive promotional and point- 
of-purchase material to aid distributors. 


Tide Purchased by Bill Brothers 


Tide, a nationally circulated advertising magazine, 
has been purchased by a company affiliated with 
Bill Brothers Publications (parent organization of 
SALES MANAGEMENT and nine other business 
magazines). The announcement was made by 
Raymond Bill, chairman of the board, who did not 
disclose further details other than to state that 
the Bill Brothers organization looks forward to 
Tide’s continuation as an important business 
publication edited for advertising executives. 
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INTEGRATORS: Regional administrators work with all product sales managers for “full-line” development in their 
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areas. 


Bowser Integrates’ 16 Forces 
To Boost Sales 60% This Year 


Chairman-President Damon moves in as "sales director." 
Eight regional administrators now serve all divisions. 


uu ial 
Bowserama 


When a company acquires com- 
panies and the engineers keep on 
creating products faster than the va- 
rious sales forces can absorb them, 
R. (for Robert) Hosken Damon 
thinks it’s time to try coordination. 

From the top of a tall tower in 
downtown Chicago to the furthest 
salesman of 16 divisions, Bowser, 
Inc., has gone in for integration. 
Bowser is not merging sales forces. 
But it is bringing all possible corpo- 
rate, marketing, promotion and serv- 
ice forces to bear on the wider and 
deeper development of hundreds of 
markets for “1,001” very diversified 
products. 

Chairman, president and for two 
decades controlling owner of this ag- 
glomeration, Damon has decided to 
delegate other functions to become 
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"LOOI" 


Bowser’s first over-all “director of 
sales.” And although volume has de- 
clined for several years, he is con- 
vinced that, on the foundation of in- 
tegration now a-building, Bowser’s 
business this year can be expanded 
60% — from $30 million in 1955 to 
$50 million. 

Until now, he tells Sates Man- 
AGEMENT, “we haven’t scratched the 
surface in sales.” He estimates that 
two-thirds of all businesses can use 
some of the things Bowser offers. But 
instead of serving 2.8 million of the 
4.2 million U.S. businesses, Bowser’s 
total direct customer list totals only a 
bit more than 5,000. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


and other full-line promotions tackle job 


of developing markets for diversified products. 


‘The whole line would seem to defy 
definition. Largely, however, Damon 
says, ‘“We’re engaged in liquid han- 
dling, coin auditing and component 
parts for other machines.” 

Bowser is best known for gasoline 
pumps, made in Ft. Wayne. (The 
English in fact call their service sta- 
tions ““Bowsers.”’) Back in Ft. Wayne 
in 1885 Sylvanus F. Bowser created 
the nucleus of the present $19 million 
assets of Bowser, Inc., by devising a 
self-measuring pump for coal-oil bar- 
rels. His first customer, a grocer 
named Jack Gumpper, also became 
Bowser’s first salesman. Gumpper 
gained some immortality by coining 
the phrase “filling station.” 

Today, in addition to Bowser 
liquid controls, the company’s divi- 
sions and wholly owned subsidiaries 
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sell such things as Eagle locks and 
hardware, Johnson fare boxes and 
coin counters, Briggs and Process fil- 
ters for various industries, Gudeman 
capacitors, Incinor garbage incinera- 
tors, Electrofiles for business records, 
Parcoa automatic controls for parking 


lots, BTR test chambers for the avi- 
ation, electronic and other industries. 

A Canadian subsidiary markets 
many of these products north of the 
border. Bowser International, Inc., 
has a good-size business abroad, and 
National Scientific Laboratories, Inc., 
Washington, looks into the broad blue 
yonder of nucleonics, electronics, 
chemistry and mechanics. 

Bowser, Inc., got a first big boost 
with defense work in World War II. 
Its products today are at work in 
crafts ranging from turbo-prop planes 
and the Coast Guard’s new 95-foot 
patrol boats to the super-carrier For- 
restal. 

But the ups and downs in defense 
contracts have been largely responsi- 
ble for sharp peaks and deep valleys 
in Bowser’s sales trend. From a peak 
of $39.8 million in 1945 (when after- 
tax profit also reached a record $1.9 
million) sales declined to $15.8 mil- 
lion in 1949; doubled to $34.8 mil- 
lion by 1952, and since have sagged 
about $5 million. (In the first quar- 
ter of 1956 the sales trend was up- 
ward. ) 

The company (net worth $10.5 
million) is owned by about 1,600 pre- 
ferred and 2,100 common sharehold- 
ers, but the “management” has 46% 
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“SALES DIRECTOR” AT WORK: Chair- 
man-President Damon and other corporate 
executives put in 34 days last year person- 
ally showing prospects the company’s wares 
on the floors of “Bowseramas.” Damon (at 
left) helps to show how “it” works. 


of the common, and Damon himself 
35%. Dividends to the common hold- 
ers have been small. In all profit years 
except 1955, net earnings were enough 
to make payments on the preferred. 
In 1948 and 1949 Bowser paid divi- 
dends totaling $1.50 on the preferred, 
despite losses per preferred share to- 
taling $13.97. The company’s deficits 
for those two years were $1.165 and 
$1.540 million. 

After-tax profit for 1955 was 
nearly $200,000. In contrast with a 
$255,000 loss in first-quarter 1955, 
first-quarter 1956 was profitable. 

Lawyer turned financier turned ex- 
ecutive, Damon has been called “a 
doctor of ailing companies.” But the 
ills of Bowser became too chronic 
and widespread for one man to cure. 
At least they were too much for a 
man trying to run a “one-man com- 
pany.” 

But, today, at all levels, Damon 
shows, Bowser is becoming a “multi- 
man company.” To permit him to 
spend three-fourths of time in sales, 
Damon has brought in Maj. Gen. 
Phillips W. Smith, U.S.A.F. (ret.), 
as executive vice-president. A West 
Pointer, Smith gained a Master of 
Science degree from M.I.T. and Mas- 
ter of Business Administration from 
Harvard Business School. In World 
War II he was deputy director of 
purchasing for the Army. More re- 
cently he served as chief, Procure- 
ment Division, and then controller of 
the Air Materiel Command, Dayton. 
“Smith has been trained,” Damon 


says, “to take on any functions.” 

At Bowser, Smith is in charge of 
administration. Working with him is 
an executive committee composed of 


‘corporate V-P’s Paul R. Ganz of Ft. 


Wayne Division and Fred H. 
Ehrman of Briggs Filtration and 
Process Filters, and C. A. Snow, con- 
troller, and R. J. Piech, treasurer. 
A new defense committee serves all 
divisions, and over-all engineering 
and new products screening commit- 
tees are being formed. 

Under “Sales Director’ Damon, 
Allan J. Tremper, formerly Chicago 
regional administrator, has been made 
corporate sales coordinator. 

Broad common denominators, to 
start with, are the facts that all the 
“1,001” products are “industrial,” 
and nearly all require an “engineer- 
ing” sales approach. (Some 400 
Bowser people are in Sales. Of these 
150 are salesmen and 50 field man- 
agers. ) 

The 16 product group sales man- 
agers have been told their “share” 
of this year’s $50 million combined 
quota. To help them achieve it Bow- 
ser now has eight regional admini- 
strators—working out of Boston, 
New York, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Dallas and Los 
Angeles—who promote the sales of all 
Bowser lines in their areas. 

Other “full line” developments 
are in the making: The first unit in 
a chain of Bowser Supply Stores has 
been opened in Dallas. Seven more 
will be launched in the other regions. 
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The stores, Damon explains, “enable 
us to consolidate all our customer re- 
quirements in one place.” . . . Bowser 
service efforts also are being expanded, 
under the regional administrators 
(hereinafter called r.a.’s.) ...Ina 
“Chicago experiment” salesmen _re- 
cently peddled a// Bowser lines from 
business door to door... . An “In- 
dustrial Equipment Digest” tells buy- 
ers about a lot of Bowser offerings. . . . 
And in its first year a $3 million 
trade show called “Bowserama’’ at- 
tracted 15,000 prospects and suspects 
in 11 major markets from coast to 
coast. Damon and other Bowser brass 
spent 34 days each on these floors in- 
troducing the broad “new” Bowser, 
Inc. 


Closer Supervision 


Most of the company’s salesmen 
work on commission, and until now 
have largely built (or failed to build) 
their “own” businesses in the terri- 
tories assigned them. “A man,” says 
Damon, “could make an easy living 
just by calling on a few favorite cus- 
tomers. Probably he didn’t see some- 
one from headquarters more than 
three or four times a year... . He’s 
still on commission—still single-line. 
His sales manager may be 3,000 miles 
away. But now—under the regional 
administrator setup—he’s supervised 
and scheduled.” 

In their regions the administrators 
must find ways to make quota for 
each of the product divisions. The 
sm’s may regard the r.a.’s as superim- 
positions. But in their hunk of geog- 
raphy the r.a.’s are Bowser. The two 
must work together. 

Sales Coordinator Tremper points 
out that each s.m., working with the 
r.a.’s, “employs and trains field sales- 
men.”” He may even delegate this au- 
thority to the r.a. In sparsely settled 
areas the r.a. may recommend that a 
salesman represent two or more prod- 
ucts. 

In larger regions, Tremper shows, 
the r.a. has several assistants or super- 
visors. One helps him handle sales 
correspondence and other inside func- 
tions. Another works outside as a dis- 
trict manager in a personal territory 
from which he gets a commission. He 
also gets an over-riding commission 
for helping salesmen and manufac- 
turers’ representatives in adjacent 
areas. This plan is intended to “nor- 
malize the field work” of the r.a. and 
“reduce the number of field men re- 
porting personally to him.” 

Originally, regional lines followed 
the needs and potentials of “Ft. 
Wayne” products—primarily liquid 
handling and control equipment for 
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the oil, chemical, distilling and other 
industries. Then, Tremper says, ter- 
ritories were “put arbitrarily under 
the regional office best suited to direct 
their activities. At the option of the 
respective sm, sales in the overlaps 
may be given to either r.a.” (The 
Bowser people admit they have not 
solved this whole problem.) 

The r.a. must know a lot about 
Bowser’s products—but even more 
about “their markets and the means 
to reach them. He must be a man- 
ager, able to select and deal with field 
salespeople. He interprets policies, 
attends industrial conferences, calls on 
top buyers. And he must be prepared 
to handle special assignments, such as 
helping in obtaining defense con- 
tracts.” 

From one year’s experience with in- 
tegration through regional admini- 
strators, Tremper cites these 18 ad- 
vantages: 

1. Eliminates the need for multiple 
sales offices. 

2. Coordinates the work of the var- 
ious sales managers. 

3. Provides a single point of respon- 
sibility. 

4. Facilitates the shifting of men 
to products for which they may be 
more qualified. 

5. Prorates sales supervision and 
office expense. 

6. Speeds Bowser business by “‘chan- 
neling correspondence, inquiries and 
company activity through one office 
in each region.” 

7. Creates a training ground for 
future administrators and sales ex- 
ecutives. 

8. Permits adjustment of sales ter- 
ritories to meet industrial changes, 
without relocating regional office. 

9. Provides stability in “off” busi- 
ness periods, when a single-line office 
might have to be closed. 

10. Makes it easy and economical 
for “Chicago” to hold “national” 
meetings, and to get from the eight 
r.a.’s sales trends and opportunities 
for all products. 

11. Aids Bowserama showings in 
each region. 

12. Reduces reports and consoli- 
dates correspondence with sales man- 
agers, controllers, etc., in subsidiaries 
and divisions. 

13. Integrates service for many 
products through one office. 

14. Clears leads of salesmen of one 
line to one of another. 

15. Helps to align and standardize 
accounting procedures. 

16. Speeds reports of results of 
sales efforts. 

17. Introduces new products with 
least expense and delay. 

(continued on page 92) 


TOP LEVEL COORDINATORS: 


R. Hosken Damon now devotes 75% 
of his time to sales. Many of his 
other duties have been taken over by... 


Maj. Gen. Phillips W. Smith, U.S.A.F. 
(ret.), who moved into Bowser re- 
cently to serve as executive v-p... 


Allan J. Tremper now works under 
Damon, as sales coordinator, for the 
operations of the entire company. 
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Goodyear's New Exec. V-P: 
On Week Ends He Milks Cows 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., has been 
busily making changes in its top management area: 
One of the most important changes is the appoint- 
ment of R. S. Wilson as executive v-p, in charge 
of sales. Wilson, who started as a clerk in Good- 
years Service Dept. after graduating from 
Princeton, has been v-p and sales manager. One 
of the best-known men in the rubber business, Bob 
Wilson won, in 1947, the Charles Coolidge Parlin 
Memorial Award for outstanding work in the field 
of marketing. And he’s glad that his consuming in- 
terest in education and his notable work in that 
field caused Beta Gamma Sigma to elect him an 
honorary member—for his contributions to the ad- 
vancement of teaching of Salesmanship at college 
level. (He’s president, Board of Trustees, Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, O.) Wilson’s sales ex- 
perience covers 42 years, all of which he’s spent 
with Goodyear. He was selling tires when there 
were more horses on streets than cars and trucks! 


Someone's in the Kitchen 
— Cooking Up Sales 


Kenneth O. Dupree, a southern gentleman, has 
been doing his bit to make women’s life easier ever 
since he got out of high school. Now he’ll not only 
make things easier for the ladies—he’ll make them 
prettier, more convenient and, he thinks, a down- 
right joy. For Dupree, whose lack of a college 
education has never slowed him down, is the new 
director of sales at American Kitchens Division of 
Avco Manufacturing Corp. Until he moved over 
to American he’d been general sales manager of 
Magic Chef, Inc. For 20 years he served that com- 
pany, steeping sales, brewing promotions, dishing up 
an enviable national sales record for himself and the 
company. Consistently he was one of the company’s 
top national salesmen, won the President’s Cup two 
out of three years for the most outstanding sales per- 
formance and best over-all sales organization. While 
he was manager of the Southeastern Sales Division 
he doubled the division’s sales in three years. “I 
was born and raised in Raleigh,” he drawls, “and 
have spent all of my business career in the South- 
east. But now it’s ‘Indiana, here I come!’ ” 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


ANN ZANE 
The Return of the Native: 


He's Part of the J-A's Expansion 


Back in 1928 Monroe Gensler began his newspaper career as a classified salesman 
for the New York American. After 25 years away from it he’s returning to the 
New York Journal-American as associate advertising manager. 


a new post. During 
the years between his leaving and his coming back Gensler has been with the New 


York World-Telegram and The Sun, lately as director of department store adver- 
tising, a desk he held for 10 years. Bringing Gensler in for this new J-4 job is part 
of the paper’s greatly expanded advertising and editorial coverage. And Gensler 
took the job because the expansion, under the direction of Seymour Berkson, the 
paper’s publisher, impressed him. During the first three months of this year circulation 
jumped 10% to a daily circulation figure of 716,000, making the newspaper the largest 
afternoon daily, in newsstand sales, in the country. When Monroe Gensler left the 
J-A it was to be a promotion writer. He soon discovered he’d rather be more closely 
connected with advertising sales. So he got the job of assistant classified manager. 
“T had charge of a phone room of 40 girls. Helped me no end in getting along with 
my own wife.’”’ Today he, his wife and their 10-year-old Judy live on Long Island. 
He’s “‘a good amateur photographer, a bum at oil painting.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF... 


An Industrial Salesman at Work 


Sales Management's camera reveals some A: a Sun Oil Co. industrial products salesman, 31- 
year-old Harold Cassin, has one of the most varied 
1 independent jobs this side of Sir Laurence Olivier. 

f the facets of the work of amanwho must “*" 
e He sells some 300 different waxes and oils (fuel, 


. . . . lubricating, processing) to a customer potential limited 
r- ' ; oe ; 
be intelligent, patient, versatile and ene only by the boundaries of his Brooklyn territory. Any 


s i plant that operates a machine is his prospect. And 
getic . . who builds for the long pull rather since few are large enough to have their own lubricat- 


+e ing engineers, Cassin is a trouble-shooting consultant 
than the "quickie ‘order... the man whose who knows his way around ‘in any field from ball 


bearings to horticulture. 


"sell" is based largely on service. 


Here’s a segment of his typical day: 


~< | PLANNING DAY’S WORK often starts 
the evening before at Sun’s Long Island 
City headquarters where Cassin reviews 
customer cards, decides who needs seeing 
and why. Cassin never talks the l-was- 
just-in-the-neighborhood approach, even if 
he just happens to be in the neighborhood. 


NEW ITEM’S A DOOR-OPENER, so Cas- 
sin listens intently as his boss, Depart- 
mental Sales Manager Gus Waide, de- 
scribes a new wax. Once they decide 
which customers’ problems it solves, he’ll 
make a beeline for those plants. 


SELF-DIRECTING, Cassin doesn’t have 
to account for daily itinerary in advance. 
He does send in call reports which find 
their way up to Industrial Products Divi- 
sional Manager James E. Stine. Talking 
over territory problems with Waide, how- 
ever, does help him decide how to ap- 
proach his next day’s work. 
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PHOTOS BY GUY GILLETTE 


STOCKING UP ON SALES AIDS, Cassin 
selects samples he’ll need for tomorrow’s 
calls. Whenever possible, Sun urges 
salesmen to show product, believes props 
make more lasting impression than simple 
sales spiel. 


FIRST CALL, to Bernard Freundel, 
American Ball Bearing Co. purchasing 
agent, is to discuss test results of an oil 
Cassin has recommended. Sun salesmen 
make it a point always to start with the 
P.A., then see whoever else affects buying 
decisions. 


OUT IN THE PLANT, Cassin and Freun- 
del get a close look at an emulsion being 
tested for a cutting application. 


CHECKING DELIVERIES at the L. > 


City headquarters, Cassin goes directly to 
warehouse shipping platform to make 
sure a customer who is low on oil will 


have delivery as soon as possible. He 
doesn’t consider a signed order the end 
of his work, may be routed out at night 
and on week ends for emergencies. 
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8 OFFICE AWAY FROM THE OFFICE is Cassin’s car, equipped with his own customer file on floorboard, 
sample kits, literature, etc. No native, Cassin maneuvers through darkest Brooklyn with help of a numbered 
area map. Often he’ll call into office and announce simply, “I’m in section 4.” 


ANOTHER P.A., Fred McCoy of Long 
Island Pattern & Machine Co., has several 
problems to discuss. Cassin considers it 
an ideal situation when customers show 
confidence by calling him for advice. 


11 DESIGN DEPARTMENT is another regular stop in keep- 
ing with Sun’s emphasis on group selling. Here Cassin 
and McCoy discuss projected equipment for manufactur- 
ing operations with designer John Duisdecker. Cassin’s 
happy to get his recommendations in at planning stages. 


10 CUSTOMER’S PROBLEM is rust in a new surface 12 FOREMEN ALSO AFFECT PUR- 
grinder, Cassin goes out into plant, recommends a grind- CHASES, so Cassin gets to know them 
ing oil for McCoy, makes a note to talk it over with Sun’s and their problems. Here he is talking 


own lab men. 


with L. |. Pattern’s Fred Theilke. 
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<4] STARTLING CHANGE OF PACE is 
Brooklyn’s Botanical Gardens which 
buys Sun spray oils. Cassin, shown with 
horticulturist Alys Sutcliffe, finds it 
difficult to leave lush foliage for the 


next machine shop. 


MANY SMALL CUSTOMERS charac- 
terize densely populated industrial 
Brooklyn. Cassin has 275 accounts on 
whom he averages at least one call 
every two months. This adds up to 
seven or eight stops a day plus cold 
calls to prospects. Many customers in- 
sist salesman call for all orders. 


- is 


PRODUCT PROBLEMS are often solved 
over the oil barrel at Sun’s warehouse. 
Cassin discusses cutting oils with 
Blender William Susse. He’s also free 
to call on Sun’s specialists at national 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 


1 END-OF-THE-DAY CHAT with boss 
often clears up problems, gives Cassin 
benefit of other salesmen’s experiences. 


eel MEW peteen COOd product... 


poor timing again 


The bitter truth is that too often he calls on 
buyers who were ready to buy before he 
arrived...and did...from competitors whose 
catalogs were immediately accessible when 
these “lost prospects” first wanted buying 
information. 


Every day...everywhere in industry...cata- 
logs are used when buying needs arise... to sift 
potential suppliers and decide whose salesmen 
to call in. The salesmen with a first chance at . 
the business are the ones whose catalogs are 
conveniently accessible to all their good cus- 
tomers and prospects. 


Your catalog procedure largely controls how 
often your salesmen’s time is spent on calls by 
invitation from ready buyers. The questions in 
the adjoining column will help you gauge just 
how good your present catalog procedure is. 
A “no” to any one of these may suggest it’s 
time for you to make some changes. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 


; ° 

buying power? yes oO net) 
(Sweet's market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi- 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


2. Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

yes |) no [| 
(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet’s spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 


yes || no |_| 
(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet’s File are always easy to fiad, 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) 


4. When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catelog can’t be overlcoked? 

yes (| no [ | 
(Sweet's binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 


yes (| no [| 
(Sweet's distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet's File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet's File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

yes || no [ ] 
(Sweet’s has been designing and produc- 
ing market-specialized, action-evoking 
catalogs for fifty years .. . has had notable 
success in doing so...designs and pro- 
duces more manufacturers’ catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Sweet's Catalog 
Service office near you. A call 
or letter to any one of them 
will bring you prompt and 
thorough help in making sure 
your catalog...its design, pro 
duction, and distribution 

results in more orders for you 
at the lowest possible cost 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


The Growing Grand Rapids Mar- 
ket: Data compiled by The Grand 
Rapids Press. Metropolitan Grand 


Rapids is the primary market in, 


Western Michigan. Its Retail Trade 
Zone is worth over three quarters of 
a billion dollars in sales. The 25- 
county Western Michigan market 
has a net income of nearly $1!/, bil- 
lion. Per family net buying income 
in Metropolitan Grand Rapids is 
$6,145; total net buying income is 
$373,388,000. In the Retail Trade 
Zone, per family net buying income 
is $4,821; total net buying income is 
$1,066,473,000. Data include popula- 
tion, families, home owners, total 
employed, passenger car registration, 
income, retail sales — grocery, drug, 
apparel group and general merchan- 
dise, household and appliance, auto- 
motive, building material and hard- 
ware, wholesale and retail outlets. 
Write to Charles M. Greenway, 
Promotion Manager, The Grand 


Rapids Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New Premium Catalog: It is a 24- 
page, four-color catalog introduced 
recently by Belnap & Thompson, Inc., 
which is designed for use in a variety 
of ways. Among them: dealer loading 
deals; coupon-in-the-case programs; 
consumer premium operations; trad- 
ing stamp plans; sales incentive pro- 
grams. Included are pictures and de- 
scriptions of everything from wrist 
watches, silverware, electric appli- 
ances, tools to toys, luggage and fish- 
ing rods. Write to George Fehlman, 
Vice-President and Director of Sales, 
Belnap & Thompson, Inc., 106 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, IIl. 


Hospital Operating Rooms Mar- 
ket: A guide for marketing and sales 
published by Hospitals, Journal of the 
American Hospital Association, An 
estimated 20 million patients were 
admitted to registered hospitals dur- 
ing 1953—approximately 30% 
greater ‘than the number admitted in 
1946, the first postwar year. Ex- 
penditures for supplies and equipment 
during 1946 was $860,583,000; dur- 
ing 1953 it was $1,777,798,000, an 
increase of 106.6%. Covered in the 
guide are: operating room census; 
surgical operations; organization of 
the operating room; relationship to 
the administration; centralized pur- 


chasing responsibility; primary pur- 
chasing responsibility ; standards com- 
mittee; purchasing operating room 
supplies; role of the operating room 
supervisor in purchasing; post-opera- 
tive recovery room; planning for post- 
operative recovery rooms; operating 
room explosion control; emergency 
lighting equipment; air-conditioning ; 
department of anesthesiology ; the role 
of the medical staff in the operating 
room. Write to Bremen I. Johnson, 
Business Manager, Hospitals, Journal 
of the American Hospital Association, 
18 E. Division St., Chicago 10, Til. 


The Market for Fabrics, Indus- 
trial Fibers and Fibrous Materi- 
als: Report of a survey conducted by 
Materials & Methods magazine. It is 
based on information obtained from 
354 U.S. plants and includes data on 
nine different types of industrial tex- 
tile fibers and fibrous materials. Listed 
are hundreds of industrial and con- 
sumer hard goods products in which 
fibrous materials are used and the en- 
gineering functions fibrous materials 
serve. There is also a table of the 
kinds of information needed by engi- 
neers and designers who select and 
specify fibrous materials for use in 
product design and manufacture. 
Write to William P. Winsor, Pub- 
lisher, Materials & Methods, 430 
Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


The Market of Dairy Products 
Manufacturing Plants: Findings of 
a survey conducted by The Milk 
Products Journal among its readers. 
These plants use over one-half of all 
the milk produced, more than 60 bil- 
lion pounds per year. In the last 10 
years the total number of plants has 
decreased but individual plant volume 
has jumped 100% to 200%. Plants 
have become larger and more diversi- 
fied. They are handling more milk and 
making more products. Data include 
products processed ; products marketed 
under brand names; plans to process 
new products; packaging fluid milk 
which is sold to other companies for 
distribution ; equipment in plants; au- 
tomotive equipment. Write to Peter 
Olsen, Vice-President. The Olsen 
Publishing Co., 1445 N. Fifth St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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1953-1954 


-Tyson Five Year Plan 


1954-1955 


1955-1960 


A GOOD PRODUCT was not enough: Evans added impetus of a “selling” package. What Evans 
Rule and competitors do by 1960 will produce consumer benefits. 


Create—Not Just Crack a Market! 


There was no room for another competitor selling steel 


tapes to industrial buyers so Evans Rule took aim on a 


brand new market—consumers. Now it sells 10 times the 


industry's 1950 volume. Packaging, new outlets, ads do job. 


Always have an open mind... . 

That is the policy Evans Rule Co., 
Elizabeth, N.J., followed when it 
adopted a five-year plan to creat 
rather than crack a new market. That 
was six years ago. Evans was then 
an unknown precision steel tape manu 
facturer. In 1955, final year of the 
five-year plan, the firm sold over two 
and a half million tapes—more than 
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the combined number sold currently 
by all other tape producers, and 10 
times the industry’s total 1950 volume. 
‘Today it ranks as the world’s largest 
producer of these high quality meas 
uring tapes. 

Company sales officials consider ap- 
plication of an “open mind” policy 
and follow-through to proved mer- 
chandising techniques responsible for 


success in selling “the best tape on the 
market.” There’s no secret here. What 
Evans did was to apply tried mer- 
chandising ideas to a new field. 

The Evans campaign began with 
painstaking market research and anal- 
ysis. Careful planning went into every 
step of the selling and distribution op- 
eration and the development of well 
designed and pointed advertising, sales 
promotion and publicity. 

For three years prior to the intro- 
duction of the plan, Evans produced 
a small line of precision measuring in- 
struments, such as calipers and fold- 
ing rules. John Evans, president and 
chief design engineer, had on file sev- 
eral ideas for manufacturing pre- 
cision steel tapes. The company de- 
cided to produce them as its major 
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NEWSPAPER COLOR ADVERTISING 


.-- HIGH in selling power 
... LOW in advertising cost 


-- INCREASED 30% IN 1955 


Newspapers and Color advertising constitute the most power- 
The reason: ful selling combination in America. 


> 


The printed message, rich in detail, exact in its meaning, lives 
not only in terms of time, but in clarity and memorability. 


Combine the printed word with color—add the tremendous 
market penetration and outstanding advertising value offered, by 
the newspapers of America, and you unquestionably have the 
greatest force in the nation for creation of maximum sales at 
minimum cost. 


Some examples of what your advertising dollar will buy in newspaper color advertising : 


Full Page in 
Black & 3 Colors 
13 times 


You can cover 21 million homes, 13 times, for 13¢ per home 


Cost: $2,700,000 coverage of U.S. homes 
number of newspapers 


1,000 lines in a 
Black & 1 Color You can cover 34 million homes, 6 times, for less than 3¢ per home 


Ee pe Cost: $974,000 coverage of U.S. homes 
number of newspapers........... 555 


NO OTHER MEDIUM CAN MATCH THE COVERAGE OR ECONOMY OF NEWSPAPERS 


The people of America buy 56 million newspapers each day for which they pay over $3.5 million every day 


. 
Published in the Interest of Newspapers and Advertisers by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, President 
Newspaper Representatives Since 1900 
Representing Newspapers Only 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO « DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS + KANSAS CITY + MIAMI 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vr Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vx Simple to operate —Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vx Ideal for Sales, Traffic, Inventory, Sched- 
uling, Production, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 60,000 in Use 


Full price $4g5° with cards 


24-P BOOKLET NO. S-500 
FREE “Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


THE SPECTACULAR IN 
NORTH DAKOTA !! 


Fargo ABC Trading Zone Sales* 
Retail Sales $268,076,000 
Food Sales $45,508,000 
Drug Sales $5,720,000 


Effective Buying Income 
$314,839,000 


$5,119 Income per family 
(*Sales Management, 1954 SBP) 


51,887 ABC 
families read The Fargo Forum 
every day; 


10,845 
reside in nearby Minnesota 
Write for Current Market and 


Merchandising Information. 


Yes, 1, 2 and 3 Colors. 


THE FARGO FORUM 


Vornin . 


Evening « Sunday 


FARGO. NORTH DAKOTA 


product in 1950 and worked closely 
with its advertising agency, O. S. 
Tyson and Co., Inc., New York, on 
the marketing problem which was in- 
volved. 

Apparently the market for high 
quality precision tapes was saturated. 
The dozen or more established manu- 
facturers were selling their products 
almost entirely to industrial and pro- 
fessional users at the rate of about 
250,000 units annually. Since these 
tapes were too expensive to attract a 
larger market, they were usually avail- 
able only in a limited range of lengths 
and styles. 

Tyson researchers and promotion 
men believed Evans could merchandise 
precision tapes if they were sold to a 
consumer market. With no such mar- 
ket available, it was apparent that it 
must be created. 

Evans officials first chese to win a 
consumer market for their precision 
tapes within the hardware tool trade. 
Research had disclosed that competi- 
tive tapes, packaged in bulk form, had 
no point-of-purchase display appeal 
and were therefore stocked out of 
sight of the consumer. Because of this, 
the hardware industry classified pre- 
cision tapes as trade specialist asked- 
for items. 


The Five-Year Plan 


A five-year plan to break through 
consumer sales resistance to a specialist 
hardware product was mapped. Com- 
pany sales officials, led by Vice-Presi- 
dent D. W. Goldman, were out to 
make Evans precision measuring tapes 
a consumer impulse item. To do this, 
tapes had to be brought from the stor- 
age shelf to the counter in every hard- 
ware store in the country. Evans 
tapes had to attract attention and 
arouse the interest of the consumer- 
customer. First, pocket-size steel tapes 
in 6-, 8-, and 10-foot lengths were 
produced. They were designed and 
manufactured under the same rigid 
requirements demanded by industrial 
users—the Government specification 
of accuracy to one-one-thousandth of 
an inch per foot. 

Every effort was made to keep the 
price as low as possible. Final price 
range, beginning at 98 cents, was 30% 
lower than that of other precision 
tapes. In addition, the price was such 
a slight increase over the price of or- 
dinary ten-cent store tapes that Evans 
felt the high quality tapes would ap- 
peal to consumers on sight. Further- 
more, Evans had gained the right to 
produce all its tapes with an enameled 
white surface and jet black numerals, 
a recent reading improvement which 
had, up to that time, been monopo- 
lized by one firm. 


Though they made an impression, 
these improvements were not consid- 
ered sufficient by Evans. The added 
impetus of a “selling” package was 
needed. The combined thinking of 
Evans and its advertising agency pro- 
duced a package of a dozen tapes 
packed in a self-contained unit for 
counter or window display. 

These innovations in precision tape 
merchandising carried with them no 
guarantee of results, but in that first 
year of production, 1950, Evans sold 
one million pocket-size precision tapes, 
four times as manv as all precision 
tape manufacturers had sold the year 
before. 


Where Evans Advertises 


Company officials knew Evans 
tapes were what the public wanted. 
Tyson doubled its efforts to tell the 
public about Evans. In the second 
year of the five-year plan, 1951, 
pointed advertising was concentrated 
in business publications servicing the 
hardware field, and consumer books 
such as Popular Science and Popular 
Mechanics. 

Concurrently Evans engineers sur- 
prised the tape industry by coming 
out with a replacement blade for its 
entire line at a greater reduction in 
cost than the pocket tape itself. The 
inexpensive replacement blade was a 
big inducement to the public to pay 
the slight extra cost for a precision 
tape. It was thoroughly exploited in 
an advertising campaign. 

Considerable gain in Evans tape 
sales for the year 1951 indicated that 
the consumer market was expanding, 
but Evans officials were convinced that 
the limits were still to be reached. It 
was important, therefore, to prevent 
the demand from becoming static. 

Adhering to its “open mind” policy, 
Evans saw a need to diversify its prod- 
uct line. In 1952 it began to manufac- 
ture precision tapes in 25-, 50-, 75-, 
and 100-foot lengths. These units 
were marketed, in many instances, for 
about one half the previous retail price 
of the only other such tapes. Once 
again the price was based on the be- 
lief that these tapes would be of in- 
terest to the home owner as well as to 
the professional specialist. The anal- 
ysis proved correct. In a few months 
sales of these new Evans tapes in- 
creased considerably. 

Not satisfied with just holding its 
own, Evans came out, early in 1953, 
with the bubble pack, a transparent 
Tenite plastic container. Besides hav- 
ing additional display value, it pro- 
tected the tape. It also could be used 
as a utility box by the consumer-buyer. 
Almost immediately it attracted the 
buying public. Innovations like this 
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were always exploited in Evans’ ad- 
vertising and publicity. 

At the end of 1953, when sales had 
been pushed close to the two million 
mark, Evans faced a different kind 
of problem. ‘The newly created mar- 
ket had stimulated competitors—es- 
pecially the older, established manu- 
facturers of precision tapes—to im- 
prove their products in a similar man- 
ner and to market them at a competi- 
tive price. Thus Evans had to be 
constantly creative. 

It was at this period in the five- 
year campaign—1954—that Evans 
came out with another “‘first.”” Con- 
tinued study of consumer needs indi- 
cated that a 12-foot tape would be 
useful in filling the gap between the 
standard 10- and 25-foot lengths. 
Evans produced a 12-foot tape 
“precisely the length of the average 
room,” as was pointed up in its ad- 
vertising. 

Not waiting to see how this “‘first”’ 
affected sales, the company introduced 
the process of printing footage mark- 
ings along with inch markings, so that 
no matter how far the tape was ex- 
tended, the user immediately saw the 
measurement in feet and inches. Be- 
sides being helpful to specialists, this 
was a benefit to non-professional users, 
for it helped to cut down the possi- 
bility of a common type of error. 


Though annual sales had reached 
two million units by 1954, Evans’ 
name was still comparatively new and 
some of the nation’s largest jobbers 
were hesitant about carrying Evans’ 
expanding line. A critical point had 
been reached. 

To obtain positive distributor rec 
ognition, Evans came out with the 
“King-Size’ White Tape. This tape 
is 10 feet long, complete with ad- 
justable belt clip and Tenite plastic 
bubble. Its specific sales feature is a 
blade, three-quarters of an inch wide, 
which enables one man to take meas- 
urements especially of height 
otherwise requiring two men. It will 
not bend or buckle. In addition to the 
10-foot tape, Evans now produces 
king-size tapes in 6-, 8- and 12-foot 
lengths. 

To acquaint dealers with the new 
tapes a five-color display holding six, 
and an attractive catalog sheet show- 
ing the new tape, were developed by 
Tyson. They were mailed to every 
sizable hardware store and lumber 
yard in the country. 

Included with this material was an 
offer of a free tape through a local 
jobber. Dealers were asked to supply 
the names of two local jobbers. A 
king-size tape was subsequently sent 
to each dealer, bearing the message, 
“Here is your free tape from— 


WHEREVER 
vou SAY 
IN THE 


Trust NATIONAL VAN LINES 
to move your valuable displays! 


National Van Lines assumes full respon- 
sibility for on-time delivery of your valu- 
able exhibition displays. The men who 
handle your job are trained particularly 
for this specialized moving work. Your 
displays are expertly packed and placed 
aboard a hygienically clean, dustproof, 
rain-proof super-van which takes them 
direct to their destination — anywhere in 
the 48 states. Get full details now on 
National's economical, worry-free display 
moving service! 


Call your local agent listed under ‘‘Moving”™ in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book, or write 
Dept. D, 2431 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 


a 
NATIONAL VAN LINES : 


SINCE 1929 


i America’s Fastest Growing Nationwide Moving Company 


Why Advertisers Consider 


FORT WAYNE 


One of the Nation's Best 
Test Markets 


ISOLATED MARKET 


@ 13-county market isolated geograph 
@ ically and media-wise 


DIVERSIFIED @ BALANCE 


@ Highly diversified manufacturing and 
@ rich farm area in one compact market. 


FREE SALES REPORTS 


@ Food Store sales and distribution of 
@ drug and grocery items measured for 
@ you every 26 days 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Agent 


The News - Sentinel 


and 
THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Represented by Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York - Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 


How to turn a brand name 


into a household word 


Have you ever wondered how brand names become part ol 
the language? Examine their case histories and you'll find they 
have a great many things in common 

The product is first-rate. But that isn't all. It 
advertised consistently. It has been advertised to the right 


has been 


people — and lo enough of them. 

In connection with this last point, it is hard to name one 
that hasn't been a heavy advertiser in The Saturday Evening 
Post. The Post's influence on a// members of the family is one 


explanation. Another is the confidence and devotion with 


which it is read 
set the living—and buying--patterns in their communities. 
layed the major part in estab- 


Still another is the fact that Post families 


In any case, the Post ha 
lishing more brand names than any other publication or ad- 


vertising medium. It gets to the heart of America. 
incctinseibiembse gic 
| NEWSSTAND SALES 
Latest ABC figures 
= - 


= 
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“Where else could 
you live it up 

on $2 a day— 
without sponging?”’ 


| ED WILHELM, Director of Radio 
and Television, Maxon, Inc., 
N. Y., previews “The Bargain 


Coast’’ from this week's Post 


‘The scenery is magnificent. The cli- 
mate is superb. Your neighbors are 
movie stars, writers and royalty. And 
thanks to the local smugglers, your 
favorite cigarettes are tax-free. From 
what this article says, Spain’s /a Costa 
Brava on the Mediterranean is even 
better and cheaper than Majorca. My 
only question is: how long can it stay 
that way, now that the word is out?”’ 


Pp mr WOM TO MANAGE TEEN-AGERS 
y Boverner Casting <t Fieri 

O: ST py nF 
‘o Cubs 


In all, 9 articles, 4 short stories, 
2 serials and many special 
features in the April 21 issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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(name of jobber and Evans Co.).” 

Evans also concentrated on package 
promotion as a means of selling dis- 
tributors and dealers, and appealing to 
the consumer. For Christmas of 1954 
it produced the Measure Chest, a set 
of two popular sellers—12- and 50- 
foot lengths—packaged in a transpar- 
ent plastic utility box. The Measure 
Chest sold for $5.69, about $1.50 un- 
der its normal retail value of $7.17. 
As in all promotions, Evans, absorbed 
the difference. 

The chest was made available 
throughout the year as a do-it-your- 
self kit for in-store promotions. It 
helped to increase Evans tapes sales 
during 1955 past the two and a half 
million unit mark. 

Despite the encouraging sales pic- 
ture, the company began early in the 
year to poll dealer opinion on Evans 
and its competitors. Questionnaires 
prepared by Tyson were sent to 5,000 
dealers—one out of every eight hard- 
ware stores in the country. Of this 
group 20%, or 1,012 dealers, returned 
the questionnaires. 

On the important questions, “What 
brands do you carry?” and “What 
brands do you sell more of ?” Evans 
stood out with comparison figures 
such as 69% as against the next high- 
est of 51.5% (the third was 19.7%) 
and 41% as against the next highest 
of 21.5% (the third was 5.1%). 


Evans’ lead was most outstanding on 
the question, “Which manufacturer, 
in your opinion, does the best pack- 
aging and merchandising job?” Forty- 
seven percent of the dealers placed 
Evans first; only 15% voted for the 
next in line (the third, 5%). On the 
question, ‘Whom do you consider the 
leading manufacturer of steel meas- 
uring tapes?” Evans was again in top 
place, named by 35% of the stores; 
next highest was named by 32% (the 
third by 7.2%). 

The high average on this last ques- 
tion demonstrated to Evans officials 
what sound merchandising techniques 
can do to elevate an unknown com- 
pany to the top position of an estab- 
lished industry and to do this within 
five years. 

Although seven out of 10 hardware 
stores in the country now sell Evans 
tapes, the company is aware of the 
need for continued growth and ex- 
pansion. It recently launched a new 
campaign in the industrial field to cre- 
ate an industrial consumer market for 
Evans tapes and to help industrial dis- 
tributors sell them. The campaign is 
scheduled to run through 1956. 

Evans does not favor the concept of 
a saturated market. It proceeds on the 
theory that the manufacturing of 
Evans tapes is only half of the job. 
Creating the market is the other half. 

The End 


associates or for filing. 


Calling All Librarians 


Perhaps the most popular “first” ever scored by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT was its adoption of perforated pages in the fall of 1954. More 
than 2,000 subscribers voluntarily have written letters of thanks and 
congratulations, telling how much easier it is to tear out pages for 


But librarians have not shared the enthusiasm of other subscribers. 
They do not relish the more or less open invitation to tear out pages. 
Several have made serious requests that SALES MANAGEMENT turn 
out a special non-perforated edition for them. The cost factor makes 
this impractical. Many of them have been told, apparently, by the 
firms that make up their bound volumes semiannually, that binding in 
bock form is impossible with perforated pages. 


The New York bindery SALES MANAGEMENT patronizes for the 
binding of its own library copies disputes this assertion; it has had no 
difficulties in binding the perforated issues. If your local bindery says 
that it cannot be done, you may want to get in touch with a bindery 
that has the requisite know-how and skills. The name is Spink & 
Gaborce, Inc., 26 W. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW DR. PEPPER bottle, with red 
and white color applied on the bottle, 


accents the familiar appeal: 


“A Dr. Pepper at 10, 2 and 4.” 


20% of Sales for Advertising 


Heavy advertising is pegged on significant new develop- 
ments: king-size bottle, six and |2-bottle cartons, a new 
label, Dr. Pepper in cans, and belief market is expandable. 


BY MARY K. PIRIE 


For 1956 the Dr. Pepper Co., 
Dallas, has a sales promotien budget 
equal to almost 20% of sales. 

Sales for 1955 totaled over $11 


million. The 1956 budget runs close 


to $2 million plus the amount of Dr. 
Pepper’s more than 400 independently 
franchised bottlers in 36 states will 
invest in a 50-50 cooperative adver 
tising Campaign. 

W. W. Clements, vice-president, 
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sales, contends that the soft-drink 
market is highly expandable. Present 
per capita consumption of all soft 
drinks is less than a half bottle daily 
compared with an estimated potential 
of several bottles. ‘Through vigorous 
sales promotion Dr. Pepper officials 
hope to raise national per capita con- 
sumption “‘at least to three bottles: 
a Dr. Pepper at 10, 2 and 4.” 
During 1956 Dr. Pepper will go 


in ‘56 


after its share of the expanding mar- 
ket through (1) continued emphasis 
on product quality, (2) new con- 
tainers, (3) increased advertising and 
intensified sales promotion including 
changes in packaging, greater use of 
TV. “We've always believed in plow- 
ing back a large part of our earnings 
inte growth,” remarks Clements. 
Until recently the company used 
only plain glass bottles with the name 
Dr. Pepper “debossed” (blown in the 
glass). Now consumers are offered a 
bottle with color applied in the glass. 
In March, after testing in four 
representative markets, color-applied 
bottles were approved for release to 
Dr. Pepper bottlers. “Our tests in- 
dicated that eye-appeal increases buy- 
appeal,” says Clements. “We expect 
color to have special importance in 
opening up new markets—since it is 
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When you meet and greet in 


CAN 
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JASPER O ONTO 


VANCOUVER BANFF O / CALGARY 
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© ATLANTIC CITY 


you I! appreciate TCA's speed and service 


The colourful cities and resorts of 
Canada are just a few hours away — 
less than a day from any large U.S. city. 
TCA directly serves New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, _Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Seattle-Tacoma. 
Connecting TCA services wing you 
swiftly east or west, clear across Canada, 


Express services by luxurious Super Con- 
stellation link Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Services by Viscount — 
the world’s first turbo-prop airliner, intro- 
duced to America by TCA — give fast, 
smooth flying on inter-city routes, on 
routes from the U.S.—on Canadian inter- 
city and trans-Continental routes. 


Fly TCA — your quick, easy way TO 
AND ACROSS ALL CANADA — now 


quicker, more convenient than ever! 


SPECIAL FARE REDUCTIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
GROUP TRAVEL 

See your Travel Agent or TCA Office in: Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, Los Angeles, 
New York, Seattle, Tampa-St. Petersburg 


(ty) TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


Want to know 


where YOU 


stand in 


AKRON? 


117th Year 


AKRON 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


TOP TEN BRANDS ,] 


“Sy SAS Consumer 
Ly Inventory 


*s M Complete Newspape!’ 
Ohio s 


45 4%% 
Yo 


Here’s Your Answer 

A comprehensive, up-to- 
date survey reporting the 
10 TOP BRANDS—in the 
home and store —in 
Akron’s big $1,080,500,- 
000 growing market. 


Write us, 

or ask 

Story, Brooks & Finley 
for your copy! 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


a tendency of new consumers to re- 
member the brand name they see in 
‘action’ red-and-white. And we con- 
stantly add new users in established 
markets.” 

The bottler pays a fraction more 
for the applied-color bottle. In most 
areas the cost to the consumer is the 
same as the plain style. 

In many markets Dr. Pepper now 
comes not only in the standard one- 
drink bottle, but in the king size 
which holds approximately two 
drinks, and the economy (family) size 
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there advertise it there! 
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of Greater Omaha 
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NOW READY 


send for your copy today! 


)Here are more than 
{75 pages of up-to-the-minute 


NLAND NEWSPAP 


which holds several drinks. King size 
—introduced in May 1955—has in- 
creased Dr. Pepper sales by giving 
the consumer a bargain. In a market 
where the standard bottle retails for 
six cents, and the six-bottle carton 
for 29 or 30 cents, king size retails 
for seven cents per bottle, carton of 
six for 35 or 37 cents. For a penny 
more per bottle, the consumer gets 
almost twice as much Dr. Pepper. 
Says Clements: “In the soft-drink 
industry, distribution is the biggest 
single cost factor. Most of our bot- 
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Complete 1956 Buying Habits and Brand Preferences 


facts on buying habits and preferences 
of branded products in the Omaha-Council Bluffs 


market of 97,666 homes. 


More than 150 products are covered, including foods, drugs and toilet- 
ries, soap products, household appliances and equipment, beverages, 


tobacco and automotive products. 


Get your copy of this fact-revealing market study now! Write the Na- 
tional Advertising Department, Omaha World-Herald, or contact the 


nearest O’Mara & Ormsbee office. 


The Omaha World-Herald is read in 3 out of 5 homes in Nebraska and 
Western lowa—a market of | million people with 2 billion dollars to spend. 


Omaha 


World-Herald 


251,549 Daily 


262,462 Sunday 


Publisher's Statement for September 30, 1955 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


tlers can offer the king size at a low 
price to the their outlets because they 
‘distribute’ it at only slightly higher 
cost than regular size. During the last 
half of 1955, this two-drink bottle 
definitely increased sales of Dr.‘ Pep- 
per to the home consumer.” 

Economy (family) size, introduced 
in August 1955, has gained consider- 
able acceptance with home consumers 
in most markets. Cost is about a third 
that of the single-drink bottle. 

All bottle sizes now come in either 
plain or color-applied glass. 

To promote volume-purchase by 
the home consumer Dr. Pepper is 
pushing six- and 12-bottle cartons 
(and larger cases). 

For years Dr. Pepper, like other 
soft-drink manufacturers, had worked 
toward developing a can container 
which would compare favorably with 
glass bottles in shelf life and preserva- 
tion of carbonation. Late in 1954 Dr. 
Pepper perfected a can container and 
last year Dr. Pepper bottlers through- 
out the Southwest offered it along- 
side the bottled drink. (Most major 
soft-drink manufacturers added cans 
to their container line in 1955.) It 
might be thought that because cans 
do not show the actual drink as does 
glass they rouse less desire to “drink 
a frosty-cold Dr. Pepper.” But in 
each of the original test markets (St. 
Louis, Dallas, Ft. Worth) Dr. Pep- 
per consumption increased on an aver- 
age of 14% within 90 days after the 
can program was launched. In June 
1955 Dr. Pepper was successfully in- 
troduced to the brand-new Los An- 
geles market in cans only. 

Clements says that in today’s com- 
plex soft-drink market, no one con- 
tainer deserves overemphasis. Dr. Pep- 
per now is offered in 20 package sizes 
and types, including bottles, cans, 
cartons, cases, and vending machines. 

The company ships filled cans, 
ready for retailing, to bottling plants 
instead of the drink’s ingredients as 
is the case for bottle consumption. Dr. 
Pepper’s Bottling Division sells to 
bottlers, who in turn sell to grocery 
stores and other outlets. Bottlers also 
service bottle-vending machines in in- 
dustrial plants, offices, etc. The Foun- 


Exclusive Data 


Few sales quotas are set without 
the help of Sales Management’s 
annual SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER. 
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| OOSE - LEAF 
PRODUCTS 


Designed to get Results 


THE 


'I®OK TO ELBE for every 
advertising and sales 
promotion requiring: 


Binders + Presentation Books 
Folders « Merchandising Kits 
Swatch and Sample Displays 
Sales Aids « Business Gifts 


Phone Address Books 
Phone Book Covers 
whatever your position 
. You'll save time & money 
a 
MWS gece 10ge 
{é) Wi lz 
mee SOOKLAT L 
ELBE FILE & BINDER CO., INC. 
—— FALL RIVER, MASS. 


using this 


N Y Showroom 
411 Fourth Avenue 


One of America’s Largest Manufacturers of Loose-Leaf Products 


For easier selling — 
better training — 
greater meetings 


Replaces blackboard. Uses large, modern paper 
pads. This versatile alj aluminum easel is also 
equipped for large cardboard charts or turn- 
over charts. Strong yet light in weight. Folds 
in a jiffy for easy portability or storage. 
Thousands in use by big business—everywhere. 
Other models available. 


Write for free 16-page illustrated catalog. 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


Factory—Box 609, Sta. A St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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tain Division sells ingredients to drug 
stores and to cup-vendor operators. 

This year for the first time Dr. 
Pepper has a cooperative advertising 
program with all its bottlers. The 
company prepares all copy and other 
advertising, pays half the cost of ap- 
proved media. “We give the bottler 
a large voice in media selection,” says 
Clements, “through (1) question- 
naires asking what he considers best 
for his market and (2) personal con- 
ference.” 

The company field-tests sales pro- 
motion plans before releasing them to 
bottlers. Advertising copy is tested on 
“typical” readers, radio listeners, —T'V 
viewers. Tests are made by Grant 
Advertising, Inc., Dallas, that pre- 
pares script in cooperation with Dr. 
Pepper’s advertising department. 

Most consumer advertising is at the 
local level; preferred media—TV, 
radio, newspapers, outdoor posters, 
usually in that order. “We concen- 
trate on local advertising because we 
don’t yet have nation-wide distribu- 
tion,” explains Clements. “Through 
one form of distribution or another, 
Dr. Pepper is offered in 44 states, 
Hawaii, and four foreign countries. 
But in some areas availability is thin: 
Local media give better coverage.” 

This year a larger proportion of 
Dr. Pepper’s sales promotion budget 
is going to TV than ever before. All 
film TV spots (eight seconds, 20 
seconds, and one minute) are in car- 
toon style. ‘We find that cartoons 
get attention, often help slogans to 
be remembered and repeated,” says 
Clements. Most-used TV and radio 
slogans: “The friendly Pepper-Upper 


that never lets you down”, and “The 
nicest thing that ever happened to a 
thirst.” 

The original slogan, “Dr. Pepper 
at 10, 2 and 4,” illustrated with a 
clock drawing, is used on TV, on 
bottles and outdoor posters, and in 
newspaper advertising. 

On radio the company and its bot- 
tlers use one-minute spots and the 
“Dr. Pepper Silver Dollar Man 
Show.” This show is aimed at de- 
veloping greater home consumption— 
fastest-growing phase of the soft-drink 
industry and a natural for expansion. 
“With TV, backyard barbecue par- 
ties, people now spend much more 
time in their homes,” states Clements. 

Each Dr. Pepper carton contains 
a contest entry blank on which the 
housewife may write, in 25 words or 
less, her reasons for preferring Dr. 
Pepper. She mails her entry to the 
local radio station presenting the “Dr. 
Pepper Silver Dollar Man Show.” 
Each week the station chooses several 
winners and calls each by telephone 
while the show is on the air, notifying: 
her that she has won three silver dol- 
lars. Then the radio announcer asks 
how many full bottles of Dr. Pepper 
there are in the refrigerator, offers to 
buy back up to seven bottles at $2 
each. 

Thus a winner is eligible for a total 
of $10, less the original small ex- 
pense for seven bottles of Dr. Pepper 
(any size). If she has full bottles to 
“sell,” a roving Silver Dollar Man 
immediately calls at her home, picks 
them up, and hands her the prize 
money. Winners not answering the 
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An Idea Grows and Grows 


Dr. Pepper was introduced to the Texas market in 1885. A soft drink 
blending several flavors, it was originated by a Waco, Tex., soda- 
fountain clerk who had noticed that his regular customers sought flavor 
variety by switching from one soft drink to another. 


Dr. Pepper now has over 400 independently franchised bottlers in 
36 states, operates five bottling plants of its own as “pilots.” The 


company intensively trains all 
2,000 driver-salesmen. 


bottler personnel—including nearly 


Through bottling plants, soda fountains, and vendor operators, 1955 


distribution reached 44 states, 


Hawaii, and four foreign countries. 


Sales totaled more than $11 million. Dr. Pepper has budgeted almost 
20% of that amount for 1956 sales promotion. 


President Leonard M. Green believes in sampling—and Southern 
hospitality. The company’s pretty receptionists offer ice-cold Dr. Pepper 


approximately 20,000 persons who tour the deluxe Dallas plant yearly. 


= 
= 
= 
to every visitor—and a six-bottle carton is presented to each of the 4 
= 
= 
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telephone during the show receive $3 
in the mail but no silver dollars for 
bottles of Dr. Pepper. 

In the last several years this copy- 
righted radio program has helped to 
raise home consumption from 23% 
of Dr. Pepper’s total sales to about 
30%. Shooting for the industry’s 
average of over 40%, Dr. Pepper this 
year is promoting through its bot- 
tlers: 

1. More generous use of point-of- 
purchase advertising, especially in gro- 
cery stores and super markets. 

2. More free sampling in these re- 
tail outlets—in conjunction with mass 
displays of Dr. Pepper, which tend 
to move large quantities of six- and 
12-bottle cartons and larger cases. 

3. Increased emphasis on merchan- 
dise premiums, offered to the house- 
wife (or her children) for coupons 
from cartons, or for coupons plus a 
small cash prize. 

The company stresses point-of-pur- 
chase advertising as the final, sales- 
closing step. “Suppose a housewife has 
watched our TV program, has lis- 
tened to a Dr. Pepper radio spot or 
show, and has seen a Dr. Pepper out- 
door poster or newspaper advertise- 
ment. Her final impulse-to-buy still 
must come from the P-o-P sign.” 


How to Use P-o-P 


Regular use of P-o-P material is 
taught in the company’s intensive 
training course for bottlers’ driver- 
salesmen. Daily each salesman places 
Dr. Pepper P-o-P pieces in several dif- 
ferent outlets. 

The company supplies P-o-P and 
other advertising materials to the bot- 
tler at cost of production. 

This year driver-salesmen’s train- 
ing, given without charge, is in cor- 
respondence-course form. Salesmen 
study a lesson each night, hold a prac- 
tice session at the bottling plant next 
morning before going out. All bot- 
tlers’ salesmen are taking the course. 

The company’s sales promotion pro- 
gram neglects no consumer. In many 
areas vending machines put Dr. Pep- 
per in easy reach of office and factory 
workers, school and college students, 
hospital employes, etc. “‘Availability’s 
the buy-word for soft drinks and all 
‘impulse’ items.” remarks Clements. 
“Why do people smoke so many ciga- 
rets? Partly because they can carry 
cigarets with them.” 

In the 1949-1955 period Dr. Pep- 
per sales increased 84%. Though Dr. 
Pepper still is available to only about 
half the population, it is estimated to 
be the third or fourth most-consumed 
soft drink in the country. Where 
there’s distribution, the company 
claims second rank. The End 
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Case of the Vanished Back Platform 


AN EXCLUSIVE MAYFLOWER BEST-SELLER! 


> When you use Mayflower Long-Distance Moving Service for 
your personnel transfers, you can be sure their furniture gets 
no “back-platform” ride. That’s because Mayflower vans have 
no tail gates. Everything’s locked safe inside, away from damag- 


ing weather in specially-built weather-proof vans. Mayflower 


takes every precaution to protect your employee’s goods. Be 


safe... move them the Mayflower way! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents through- 
out the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under 
Moving in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


America's Finest Long-Distance Moving Service 


What Happens to Boards of Directors 
When Companies Merge 


Newlywed companies have a choice of recipes for blend- 


ing their respective boards: (1) Take somebody's concept 


of the perfect board. Pick men to suit it. (2) Evaluate men 


available. Shape board to make best use of them. 


BY GRANT JEFFERY 


The directors of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., received a two-year- 
old valentine February 16. It was 
drafted on hotel stationery. Instead of 
the traditional “guess who,” the greet- 
ing was initialed by Thomas S. 
Nichols, president, and then head of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., and John 
W. Hanes, financial vice-president, 
who also held that rank at Olin In- 
dustries. 

A third of the directors’ jobs were 
jeopardized by the terse wording, 
“Board: Math 12 members, Olin 12 
members, to be cut to 16 within one 
year.” The passage now to be im- 
plemented was part of a pre-merger 
agreement achieved by the two exec- 
utives on Feb. 19, 1954. 


Not Built In a Day 


All questions had not been settled 
that day in seven hours of negotiations 
in Nichols’ apartment at New York’s 
Hotel Carlyle. Overlapping execu- 
tives and the scribbled ‘Gen. head- 
quarters?” were not cleared up until 
the draft had been incorporated in a 
formal document which won board 
and stockholder acceptance by August 
1954. But the year in which the 24 
directors were to reduce their ranks 
came and went with the full original 
boards still sitting jointly. Four new 
directors, without previous Olin or 
Mathieson affiliation, had even been 
added. 

In their deliberations on St. Val- 
entine’s Day-plus-two, the 16 “re 
prieves’ were increased by two and 
the 28 directors were asked to prepare 
a slate of 18 for subsequent share- 
holder approval. “Thus many of the 
board had been more friendly to the 
merger than the merger was to them. 

This is the usual picture today, in 
the 40 or more major and numerous 
minor consummated each 
month. Acquisitions, like other growth 


mergers 
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factors, tend to increase slightly the 
size of a parent board but only a few 
directors are carried forward from ac- 
quired firms. In marriages of equals, 
each tends to drop one, two, or some- 
thing approaching half its directors. 

If ineffective directors are as great 
an economic evil as is often claimed, 
one of the merger movement’s useful 
services consists of winnowing out the 
chaff. However, a light-weight board 
member with high customer or share- 
holder appeal is often retained for his 
worth as window dressing and may 
even emerge from a merger as chair- 
man. 

Almost any conceivable purpose 
may underlie a merger. Where the 
people involved and the policies of 
those in control do not dovetail, it is 
frequently the policies that prevail. 
Nichols studied Squibb for 90 days 
and negotiated secretly for another 
month before presenting Mathieson 
directors with the complete deal which 
cost 40% of Mathieson equity. 


What Price Rubber Stamps? 

This centering of decisions in one 
man is one answer to growing corpo- 
rate complexity. But it is at least 
possible that it short-circuits the tre- 
mendous potential to be found in in- 
creased participation by every direc- 
tor. General Foods’ heavy employment 
of almost all its outside directors in 
board committees was described at 
length in SALES MANAGEMENT of 
July 15, 1955. 

A basic question is: are the really 
crucial problems policy matters or are 
they human problems? 

After Schenley Industries acquired 
control of Park & Tilford Distillers 
Corp., Dec. 31, 1954, announcements 
subordinated policy matters and em- 
phasized continuity of management. 
In February, Arthur D. Schulte of 
the former controlling family was pro- 
moted from president to board chair- 


man and designated as chief executive 
oficer. John S. Schulte continued as 
vice-president and director. Yet in the 
mind of one or another of the princi- 
pals, considerations of “‘what’’ took 
precedence over the existing ‘‘who,” 
and by midyear the Schultes had sev- 
ered their connection. 

Even so, this comment is made by a 
Park & Tilford spokesman, “Unlike 
the usual upheaval at the directorate 
level when ownership of a corporation 
changes hands, Park & Tilford has 
maintained an exceptionally high de- 
gree of continuity. Three of the pres- 
ent board of five members have been 
with the 116-year-old distilling com- 
pany for many years. They are Henry 
C. Bernard, administrative v-p and 
treasurer; Harry P. Herrfeldt, v-p; 
Jerome A. Eisner, assistant secretary- 
treasurer.” 


Something Old, Something New 


The new directors, elected at the 
time of Schulte’s elevation to chair- 
man, are Staniey L. Brown, president, 
and J. Lincoln Morris, an attorney, 
partner in the New York law firm 
of Seligson, Morris & Neuburger and 
a director of Metropolitan Bottling 
Co. and Magna Theater Corp. 

Park & Tilford considers that the 
combination of new blood and con- 
tinuity has now begun to pay off. The 
year 1954 showed a net loss of $1,- 
131,424 and 20% drop in sales to 
$42,885,186. In 1955 Brown’s man- 
agement pulled the company out of 
the red with a net profit of $258,889 
on sales of $40,212,833. 

When Brown left the James B. 
Beam Distilling Co. to accept P&T’s 
presidency, his responsibility was de- 
fined as “marketing operations.” A 
spokesman describes his emergence 
from the subsequent reorganization 
crucible in these words, “A sizable 
section of top management, including 
a majority of the directorate, was re- 
tained to preserve continuity. The dy- 
namic, youthful and vigorous Stan 
Brown was given a free hand in an 
ambitious rejuvenation program. 

“In rapid order, he changed exist- 
ing packaging and introduced a series 
of new products. He reorganized dis- 
tribution by eliminating all direct-to- 
dealer operations and strengthened 
efficiency and quality controls at the 
distillery.” 
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Selling Millions of Women the 
Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging Seal 


The young “pitchman” shown Jf il 
here had an estimated audience . an ea <. 
of over 14,000,000 — just for this 2. > 
one ad! Other national monthly , a, aD & 
magazines in this continuing cam- ae. 

: OLDS WRAP 
paign have added four-color, full- [REVN 


page impressions by the millions. | ee a Bee ” 


» + 


Weekly packaging messages on 
Reynolds network Television* in- 
crease the total by more millions 
of impressions. Reynolds famous 
“rainbow” displays catch shop- 
pers’ eyes by still more millions 
in stores throughout the country. 
And packages, themselves, are an 
endless promotion...carrying the 
Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Pack- 
aging Seal across the nation’s 
check-out counters at the rate of 
billions a year. READ BELOW 
THE PROVED RESULTS IN 
SALES POWER OF THESE BIL- 
LIONS OF IMPRESSIONS. To 
put this power to work for you, 
call the nearest Reynolds sales 
office. Or write to 

Reynolds Metals Company, Gen- 
eral Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


AMAZING CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE... PROVED! 


QUALITY In a recent 44-city nation-wide survey by a leading market 

' research organization, America’s four best-known con- 

PROTECTED WITH sumer product seals were tested. The Reynolds Wrap 
Aluminum Packaging Seal, used on packaged goods only, 


REYNOLDS W RA Pp outranked all others except the 50-year-old “Good House- 


keeping Seal” that is used on all types of products. 


ALUMINUM These are the results: 


PACK AGING 7 out of 10 women 59.2% of these women 33.9% of these women 
surveyed could prefer food products say this Seal is an 
identify this Seal. that carry this Seal. extra guarantee 
of product freshness. 


*See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds great dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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ALL THESE TESTS 


Besides dripless shaker bottles and 
a lantern bottle which incorporates a 
Swiss music box, Brown and Edwin 
Parets, v-p, have promoted a book 
bottle for Private Stock, and have 
done it so effectively, that two months’ 
sales matched a year’s sales in the 
standard bottle. 

Composition of the parent board of 
Schenley Industries has remained un- 
affected by acquisition of P&T. 
Ironically, the high degree of separa- 
tion now accorded the subsidiary may 
possibly be swept away if Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell fails to 
force divestment in a current antitrust 
action. Washington has already re- 
quired Joseph E. Seagram & Sons to 
cease competition between its various 
subsidiaries and unify marketing un- 
der the new House of Seagram, Inc. 

Sales figures will gradually assess 
the worth of P&T’s and Seagram’s 
adjustments. At least the consolida- 
tions have been free of outward inap- 
propriate behaviour betraying poor ad- 
justment scapegoating, projecting 
faults on others, blaming the leaders, 
or regressing to strong dependence on 
the leader. Evenson, Gould, Resnik, 
Parets; in each of the liquor sub- 
sidiaries discussed, a lieutenant has at- 
tained increased importance since con- 
solidation occurred. 

It is quite possible to think of 
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IN 2 MONTHS! 


Now you know why it’s called “Test Town, U.S.A.” Just 
look at the number and variety of tests conducted in 
South Bend, Indiana during the first 2 months of 1956! 
Sure, South Bend meets all the qualifications of a good 
test market. But, more important by far, companies 


test here — and come back to test again and again. 


That's the acid test! To learn more, write for details. 


Soulh #Mend 
Crbiine eee 


7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


Franklin D. Schurz — Editor and Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


leadership as the property of the di- 
rectorate or some smaller committee. 
It is possible that the extent to which 
a board utilizes its members’ maxi- 
mum potentials is directly related to 
the leader’s attitude to this question, 
“Do I basically trust only myself or 
do I trust the board’s capacities and 
free the directors for creative discus- 
sion by being willing to understand 
and accept all attitudes without subtly 
manipulating them toward my goals?” 


Sharing Leadership 


Even the matter of sharing leader- 
ship cannot be handled by fiat. The 
executive who tries to force others to 
treat him as one of the boys is either 
seen as insecure or as a Machiavelli. 
It is a change of basic attitude, not of 
surface procedures, that is required. 
Unless the chief executive really does 
trust the directors to produce profit- 
able decisions, he is better off honestly 
enacting the role of benevolent despot 
for which he feels qualified. His first 
step toward broadening utilization of 
available talents might be a resolu- 
tion, “When tensions occur, I will try 
to make it possible for them to be 
brought ‘into the open.” 

Outward evidence of tension has 
been lacking under the distribution of 
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leadership which is in force at Olin 
Mathieson. This merger was probably 
kept cooking long enough to solidify 
purely because of the Olin brothers’ 
interest in Nichols, whom they at first 
had wanted to hire. Spencer Olin 
wished to retire and John—with three 
daughters but no descendents or in- 
laws in the business—wanted to see 
the helm in good hands. 

The outcome has been that John 
has relinquished presidency of one of 
the last great family-owned companies 
and accepted chairmanship of a pub- 
licly owned corporation. Authority is 
equally divided among himself, Presi- 
dent Nichols and Financial Vice- 
President Hanes. This means that 
possible outvoting by the two Olin 
men faces Nichols—who raised Math- 
ieson from a $66 million company 
in 1947 to a $339 million corporation 
in 1953. But it was Nichols who 
had proposed the arrangement which 
rests on the three principals’ mutual 
trust. Their equal influence and salary 
—$145,000—means that there is no 
chief executive of Olin Mathieson. 

Since 58% of Olin stock was held 
by the Olin and Hanes families, 
Nichols insisted on a place for him- 
self in a four-member voting trust. 
The other trustees represent the in- 
terests of the John and Spencer Olin 
families and the Hanes family. Un- 
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A BETTY CROCKER CAKE 
IS THE “HOT ONE” IN 
| THIS TWIN’S OVEN! 


Paul Missus decides to pamper the appe- 
with a cake. odds are it 
1956 St. Paul Con- 


in the St. Paul 


When the St. 
tites of her dessert-cravine family 
will come out of a box! According to the 
sumer Analysis Survey. 89° of the people 
“half” of the Twin Cities market use cake mix ... and 36 

. more than doubling its 


of them preter Betty Crocker . 
! What's the Betty Crocker recipe 


preference of two years ago 
in? A esood preduct and a big 


for such a mouth-watering gain 
measure of advertising in the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press! 


Here's what the Consumer Analysis reveals 


> o 
Gake Mix Brand Preference in St. Paul 
1956 1955 1954 
BETTY CROCKER . ..-36.0% 29.3% 15.1% 
Brand B ; , 38.9 44.6 
Brand C .... : 24.8 23.5 
Want to find out if YOUR product is cooking up a big 
of popularity in the St. Paul “half” of the giant Twin 
inswer from the 1956 St. Paul Con- 
sumer Analysis Survey . . . a comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
study of brand preferences and buying habits of the more 
than 446,000 people who depend on the St. Paul Dispatch- 
i Contact your Ridder- 


as their buying guide, 
Consumer Anaylsis, Dept. D 


helping 
Cities market? Get the < 


THIS TWIN READS THE 
DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS ad Pioneer Press 
Johns representative or write 


DISPATCH 


NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTATIVES 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS 


RIDODER 
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FORT WORTH is a 


Billion 
Dollar Market! 


WHERE THE WEALTHY WEST BEGINS 


There are four large metropolitan areas (over 450,000 popula- 
tion) in Texas. In order of population they are: Houston in 
the Southeast; Dallas in the Eastern part; San Antonio in the 
Southwest; and Fort Worth, largest city in the Western half 
of Texas. Fort Worth metropolitan population of 486,500 
(January 1, 1955), and the West Texas trade area population 
of 2,042,900 dominate the Western part of the state. It is the 
undisputed automotive, aircraft, meat packing, transportation, 
cattle and oil center of the great Southwest. The market has 
more than its share of the wealth of Texas. 


A RICH AND PRODUCTIVE MARKET 


% of State Total 


Effective Buying lncome 25.3% $3,195,668,000 
Retail Sales 25.1% 2,261,899,000 
Automotive Sales 26.8% 537,194,000 
Drug Store Sales 25.3% 73,650,000 
Food Store Sales 23.3% 474,993,000 
Furniture-Household Radio Store Sales 21.9% 100,424,000 
General Merchandise Sales 25.4% 274,933,000 


All Figures Based on Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1955 


COVERED BY 
TEXAS’ BUSIEST SALESMAN 


CIRCULATION 


248 S23 


DAILY 


(M&E Combined) 


wd 


As filed with Audit Bureau 
of Circulation, subject to 
audit, for 6 months average, 
ending September 30, 1955. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


AMON G. CARTER, JR., President and National Advertising Director 


der a similar arrangement, Hanes had 
been a voting trustee of Mathieson 
before the merger to administer a 
stock interest acquired in Mathieson’s 
merger with Squibb. 

In-a merger, one top management 
man points out, an aspirant for board 
membership should feel that honestly 
he is not just a technician but has an 
enlightened outlook on company pur 
poses, progress and moral standards 
a philosophy which is bettér acquired 
the hard way. He should be discreet, 
able to take risks with steady nerves, 
have a lawyer’s ability to locate salient 
points and relationships, and combine 
long-term thinking with technical 
grasp and a knowledge of men. 

Such a director, having no illogi- 
cal compulsion to get his ideas across, 
and sincerely respecting the contribu- 
tions of others, can attend to meet- 
ing matters and further the work of 
the team. The director who is not 
comfortable in his role is so busy re- 
sponding to his internal problems that 
it would be more honest for him to 
resign his representative capacity. 


Calling a Halt 


Herman W. Steinkraus, president, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., describes the 
recent graceful step-down of a family 
in his firm’s acquisition of National 
Cored Forgings. The move upset 
existing arrangements very little and 
meant much for the smaller firm’s 
future. “National was a family-owned 
corporation,” he relates. “The presi- 
dent had his wife and children as 
members of the board. On the occa 
sion of his sudden death, we were the 
largest creditors and bought the com- 
pany out. His wife and daughters 
were not interested in carrying on the 
further development of that young 
business, which needed a lot of addi- 
tional capital.”’ 

The main difficulty in electing in- 
side directors appears to be in know- 
ing where to stop. Kelly Y. Siddall, 
administrative v-p, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., explains that in the firm’s 
first acquisition in a quarter-century, 
not enough P&G stock was traded for 
stock of W. T. Young Foods to war- 
rant its representation on the board. 
“The company did, however, retain 
Young and his management organiza 
tion to continue operation of this busi 
ness as a P&G subsidiary.” 

The practical difficulties of where 
to call a halt on electing inside direc- 
tors are sometimes increased by the ill 
will of those passed over. Rumors fly 
that the one chosen is the stooge of 
an autocratic board. Some of those 
who are overlooked busy themselves 
looking for other jobs. Teamwork suf- 
fers. On the other hand, a more liberal 
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AVIATION MARKET AIDS: 


ective is your aviation advertising? 


With this 72-page research report you can 
compare aviation advertising with that of 
competitors or manufacturers of similar 
products... study their layout techniques 
and copy approach. 


This valuable book breaks down Starch 
readership studies of some 800 AVIATION 
AGE advertisements into 17 product or 
service groups. Each section summarizes 
ratings of all advertisements Starched in 


Also available: 


that group...reproduces high-scoring ads 
with “Noted,” “Seen Associated” and 
“Read Most” ratings. Number of in- 
quiries pulled also appears with each 
advertisement. 


Prepared as a special service for AVIA- 
TION AGE advertisers, the report is now 
also available at cost to all advertisers in- 
terested in the aviation market — $2.00 
per copy. 


The Aviation Market ...to help you evaluate aviation business magazine coverage of man- 
ufacturing, air transport and military aviation markets. Tells you how many readers — by 


number and job function — are reached by these magazines. . 


. with graphs and audited 


circulation figures. Here’s basic information every aviation marketer should have. Free. 


Technically Speaking ...a 16-page folder analyzing the difference between business manage- 
ment and technical management in aviation. Explains the technical information needs of the 


men who specify your products. Free. 


Market Intelligence Newsletter ...to help keep you abreast of aviation marketing develop- 
ments. Issued twice monthly, it is available free to aviation sales and marketing executives. 
Ask to have your name added to special mailing list. 


AVIATION AGE, a Conover-Mast publication 

205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

0 Please send STARCH-RATED AVIATION 
ADVERTISEMENTS. I enclose $2.00 

(D Please send free copy of THE AVIATION 
MARKET 

( Please send free copy of TECHNICALLY 
SPEAKING 

[) Please add my name to your mailing list 
for MARKET INTELLIGENCE 


Name 


Company 


Address. 


Zone__State 


Advertising gées 
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a 
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where advertising pays 


Whenever we feel that old statistical urge coming on, It has for going on 8 years! 

we just hop over to the adding machine and push the The reasons are Business Week’s acknowledged 
“repeat” button... because the answer always comes unique access to the mind of management, through su- 
out the same. Business Week leads all general-con- perior coverage of the business news...and the greatest 
sumer magazines, all general-news magazines, and all management readership per advertising dollar among 


general-business magazines, in total advertising pages. magazines in its field. 


the top 8 magazines in America 


TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES—FIRST QUARTER 1956° 
1.BUSINESS WEEK. «ce cevvnecccececccve eee e ce 0 Wysa8 


Oo ff er a ee ee i ee <u ¢ ice 6 8. ee 
ise dab sk Sea AS. Ain Roe 2 we, Va ee ere ee eae oe oe er ae 
el eee eee ee eee ee ee ae ee ee 
ee ae 5 are Ores b cole « ep eee oS econ «6 lepers s Ae 
‘Ss %% ,-¢h . 4. Ore Ae eee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 7 782 
6 gg) Oe Cals ip aya, a 6 WOOO OS Met Gly ag oe Bee ee 


* Si one wee em tC ee we kee te ee 


BLAS; 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
MEMBER-AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


*Source: Publishers Information Bureau. Excludes trade, technical, and industrial publications. 


policy on inside directors may reduce 
board meetings to the level of a man- 
agement committee. If operational ap- 
pointees turn out to be mere passen- 
gers, or if they get swollen heads, the 
resulting strains impair their value as 
executives. 

Limits, then, are essential. But the 
chief executive with faith in his di- 
rectors’ and other echelons’ capacities 
is less inclined to pressure them by 
setting up restrictions, formal rules 
and complex procedures. There is 
much to be said about a leader’s con- 
fidence bringing out the best in every- 


one but firms are not in business for 
everyone’s health. It is better to start 
with suitable material. 

Picking up an outstanding man or 
team is more often the result of a 
merger between comparable firms than 
an acquisition by purchase. Firms 
headed by “wanted” men are usually 
successful enough to merge with and 
top expensive to buy outright. P&G's 
acquisitions of 25 and 30 years ago 
were not given board representation, 
Siddall notes, “because our interest 
was primarily in acquiring physical 
plant facilities rather than businesses.” 


ra 


CHOICE OF 2 STYLES 


here's “a natural" 


for Dealer organizations 
Distributor salesmen 
Insurance salesmen 


EV:s DURA-HYD" Zipper Case 


* Leather-like, scuff-resistant, durable, priced 
at a small fraction of the cost of leather. 


Ideal for use in quantity, No. 2050 Standard 
case is 11x]4x14". Can be imprinted with com- 
pany or individual name. Inside 
vinyl coated material, has vinyl channel edging 
for smart appearance and long wear. Entire 
case is washable. Can be made to any size, 
specifications or pocket arrangements, in rea- 
sonable quantity. Order your sample case now. 
NSE CONVENTION? — the entire ORGANIZER 


ine in Booth #73 at the 


Sales Equipment Fair. 


GHElis. COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. SM556, 134 South Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


4 


Meares sO 


ELLIS-BUILT 
CASES ARE 
CARRIED BY 
“BLUE CHIP"’ 
FIRM MEN 
Coast-to-coast 


Vinyl chan- 
nel edging 
for smart 
appearance, 
long wear 


Abbott Laboratories 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

Continental Oil Co. 

Eli Lily & Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

International Cellucotton 
Products Co. 

Morton Salt Co. 

W. K. Kellog Co. 

Kraft Foods Co. 

Parke Davis Co. 

Pet Milk Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Pitman-Moore Co. 

Pontiac Motor Div. G. M. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Stokely Foods 

The Upjohn Co. 

Wm. P. Wrigley Co. 

and many others— 


lined with 


Perhaps good staff additions were 
overlooked in the concentration on fa- 
cilities. Perhaps P&G's acceptance of 
Young bespeaks a certain humanizing 
since that time. At any rate, it is one 
of the rewards of respecting others’ 
contributions that management mem- 
bers learn more about themselves. Not 
feeling called on to defend a rigid 
false front, they can be receptive to 
others’ reactions and grow by the ex- 
perience. 

Advance representation of one 
“marriage” partner on the other 
partner’s board sometimes smooths the 
way for a merger. Emmett G. Solo- 
man, a director of Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts and two financial firms, was 
named to the board of Pabco Prod- 
ucts last November 1. The merger 
was consummated in January. 


Sharing Directors 


When Pullman Inc. acquired most 
of the assets of The Trailmobile Co., 
the two had had a mutual director 
for some time but Champ Carry, Pull- 
man’s president, notes that the move 
was based on a decision to diversify 
and enter the growing business of 
goods transportation by highway. 
Trailmobile’s size, trade position, 
quality reputation and growth possi- 
bilities weighed more heavily than 
personalities. 

Of Trailmobile’s nine directors, one 
was raised to the parent board. Its 
number was increased to 17 to ac- 
commodate William A. Burns, the 
new subsidiary’s president. The un- 
acquired assets of Trailmobile Co. 
were continued in business as The 
Wealdon Co. while Pullman’s share 
of the business became Trailmobile 
Inc. Its board has the same members 
and chairman as Pullman’s. 

Interestingly, the financing for this 
acquisition came from part of the pro- 
ceeds of Pullman’s enforced divest- 
ment of its sleeping car operation. 
When a federal ruling compelled the 
segregation of Pullman’s car manu- 
facturing operation, it sold Pullman 
Co., the sleeper operating subsidiary, 
to a group of railroads. 

Before a merger is signed and 
sealed the top jobs are usually traded 
out. Sometimes the inability to do 
this blocks an otherwise suitable 
“marriage.” Not long ago Heyden 
Chemical Corp. felt amorous toward 
American Potash. Heyden owned a 
quarter of Potash stock and could 
have forced amalgamation. But the 
Potash officers and directors—with 
only nominal holdings—frowned on 
the merger. Simon Askin, president 
of the reluctant firm, explains that 
Heyden realized it could never merge 
the two managements. Not wanting 
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Potash without its executives, Heyden Aa iy, ‘yi P uss Lae Het 
sold its interest. 
When International Shoe Co. ac- 
quired the capital stock of Florsheim “dy il 
Shoe Co. in 1953, it was with the hag val ' ? 
desire to preserve the executive or- AY RH ey! Survey-Conscious we 
ganization intact. Irving Florsheim ye eee f 
has continued as chairman and Harold 


Florsheim as president. Both were Len y February ARB again shows 
admitted to the parent board whose TNE. ° 
number was increased to 18 for this aah WHBF-TV the Quad-City 
purpose. Several International off- why Favorite: WHBF radio ranks 
cers became directors of Florsheim yy ee , 


which continues as a separate corpora- mg first 52 out of 72 quarter 
tion. badge hy > 
Byron A. Gray, chairman of In- eT AR hours among the 5 Quad-City 
ternational, notes that “it has long My P ° 
been the policy of the company to mn) | stations according to Pulse. 
have as directors men whose principal ase ay 
occupation or employment is with the 
company or one of its subsidiaries. 
There has been no occasion to depart 
from the practice of the board being 
composed of inside directors.”’ 
The opposite point of view is taken 
at The Silex Co., that had Stanley 
M. Ford, president, as sole inside di- 


rector until its recent merger with ae 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co. All 
Enterprise officers were maintained 


but only two directors were carried 
forward. ‘IT. Henry Asbury, former ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS I 
president of Enterprise, now v-p of the ' 
enlarged Silex, became the second in- z REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL 
side board member. ‘The other, How- 
ard H. Murray, continues as an out 
side director. 
Midway between these firms stands 
P&G whose Administrative Vice- 
President Siddall observes, “At pres- 
ent we have 17 directors. Eight are 
executives of the company, one is a 
retired officer and eight are outside 
directors. We have no set rules as to 


Ask Avery-Knodel for figures. 


“CBs FoR THE @VAD- CITIES |, 


this proportion and over the years 
have had both elements well repre 
sented. We believe that executive 
training requires good inside repre 
sentation but we also believe that to 
conform to progressive management 
principles we should have outsiders 
for effective public representation and 


re says Mr. S. F. Hollingsworth (owner 
a well balanced board. The End 


and manager), Allied Sales Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia. 


‘ees I 0 § Payee tas 3 7) “There are no two ways about it! We need advertising 
How do YOU ( 3 and merchandising support from the Roanoke news- 
use the SURVEY? 4 nur papers. National brands today must have pre-selling 
In selecting markets and me- 
dia, few decisions are made 
without the help of Sales 
Management’s annual SUR- 
VEY OF BUYING POWER. 
Advertisers and advertising 
agencies rely on the same 
authority ... know that the 5 
SURVEY is the most com- 
plete, most accurate and most ( P 
accepted source of population, THE ROANOKE TIME 
income and sales data. _* 500 po poplin THE ROANOKE WORLD-NEWS 
ee ee Tee ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


= to compete with other advertised brands.” 

The Roanoke newspapers dominate the entire 16 
. county Roanoke market area. No 
~ ROANOKE a3 other newspapers have significant 
coverage. 


Write for new folder describing the 

“4 Roanoke Market Development Plan to: 

SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER COMPANY 
National representatives 
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ARE YOU AMONG THE ZI NOT 
CURRENTLY ADVERTISING IN 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD? 


If your advertising program to architects and engineers does not at present 
include Architectural Record—or if you have only a potential interest in 
the architect-planned building market—we would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to place in your hands by return mail market and media facts 
explaining why three-fourths of all building product manufacturers in one 
or more of the three leading architectural magazines currently advertise in 
Architectural Record.* 


Examine the items offered on the opposite page which relate to your 
advertising and sales objectives—then circle the related key numbers on 


the coupon provided at the bottom of the page and mail to us today. 


* In 1955, 73% of all advertisers in one or more of the three leading architec- 
tural magazines advertised in Architectural Record. Architectural Record had 
. e 24% more advertisers than the second magazine « 57% more exclusive 
advertisers « 30% more advertising pages. 
In the first quarter of 1956 building product manufacturers and their advertis- 
ing agencies placed 783 pages of advertising in Architectural Record, an all- 
time high for architectural magazines. And Architectural Record extended its 
advertising page lead over the second-place magazine to 44%. 


F.W. DODGE 


7 
“‘workbook of the 
fl active architect 
and engineer” 
CORPORATION 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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If you are interested in the building market and the reasons why year 


after year—and increasingly in 1956—more building product manufacturers are 
placing more advertising pages in Architectural Record than in any other architec- 
tural magazine, we will gladly send you by return mail any of the following market 
and media data. Just circle the key numbers (AR=1, AR 2, etc.) of the items you 
want on the coupon below and mail to Architectural Record. 


Market Architect and Engineer 
AR 1 Analysis, by type of project, of archi- Circulation 


tect-planned work 12 months 1955. 
AR8 Comparative architect and engineer 


AR 2 Analysis of architect activity—a study ; 
: circulation, three leading architectural 


of the work actually done in a 12- ; 
20 magazines. 
month period by 380 representative , 
architectural firms. AR 9 Publisher’s Statement (Audit Bureau 


' : : : - f Circulations). 
Construction potentials for 1956 as " irculations) 


estimated by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Information on architectural specifica- Editorial 
tion practice with respect to my AR 10 Editorial awards 
AR 11. Editorial staff 
Verifiable Market Coverage by = AR 12. Eaitorial approach 
Architectural Record of ms AR 13 Comparative editorial quantity of the 


three architectural magazines. 


product. 


AR 5 nonresidential building types, 


AR6 __ residential building types. Advertising 
AR 14 Pointers on writing architectural copy. 


Readership AR 15 Comparative advertising volume, three 


ART A report on 91 independently sponsored leading architectural magazines. 


studies showing the reading prefer- AR 16 Volume of advertising in product 
ences of architects and engineers. classification of interest to me. 


Fill out and mail this coupon 


Circle appropriate key numbers to obtain market and media information AR 11 
offered on this page and return to: Advertising Department, Architectural AR 12 


Record, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. aby 


AR 15 
AR 1 staff architects and engi- AR 16 


AR2 neers in commerce and industry 


Sl 
rot ~) After I’ve had an opportunity to 


(write in product classification) 


eview e . . ase 
(write in name of product) revi the above items, please 


7 have your representative contact 
AR 5_ ARQ : 


me in case I have any questions. 


* (write in types of projects of AR 10 


4 greatest importance to you) 
AR 6 i iecedhsicaiae 
ART Title 
AR8 Check type of circulation you are 
particularly interest in: Company- 


____registered architects 
Address 


—_—consulting engineers 


USING ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL— 


No. 29 of a Series 


ADS SELL AND RE-SELL: This 1956 G-E adver- 
tisement recruits dealers as well as reminds old 
dealers that the G-E “Veep” is a sales tool which 


can produce sales. 


THE G-E “VEEP” IN ACTION 


How new G-E "Magic Sales-Maker"~-a consumer visual sales 
presentation, popularly called "The Veep"--helps increase sales 
for G-E Home Heating and Cooling Dealers 


MATT ANDERSON 
nivel Ser ~sce Soles 


7 out of 8 furnaces sold 
-thanks to the VEEP” 


MATT ANDERSON of Centra 


Service Sales, Ir Seattle 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Home Heating and Cooling Dept., Bloomfield, M. J 


ublication. They a 
se home heating 


s climbed on the 


f 4 py writ 
HOME HEATING AND COOLI 
) BLOOMFIELD, N. J 


Sales Training Sparked This Ad 


lf advertising is ‘salesmanship in print," why not look to 
distributor-dealer training program for good copy ideas? 


BY L. H. HIRSCHBACH © Manager Marketing 
Home Heating and Cooling Department 
General Electric Co.* 


When we held our general plans 
meeting to map out the 1956 ad 
vertising schedule, one question fo. 
consideration was the type of adve1 
tisements we should run in business 
magazines to attract 
dealers. 

In the Spring of 1955 we had in- 
troduced a new _ distributor-dealer 
sales training program built around a 
new visual selling tool. It was nick 


prospectiv e 


*Bloomfield, N. J. 
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named the “Veep” from the initials 
of “visual presentation.” Some dealers 
had reported that their sales of out 
residential furnaces and central air 
conditioners had doubled and even 
tripled as a result. 

“We have a successful sales tool 
in the Veep, and some unusual case 
histories,” suggested Martin Oechs- 
ner, vice-president, Ruthrauff & Ry 
an, Ine., our 
“Let’s tell prospective dealers what 
we're doing to help our dealers sell 
merchandise. 


advertising agency. 


“T’ve found in my contacts with 
dealers that they're becoming more 
and more critical in demanding prac- 
tical sales training from the manu- 
facturer. We have the best in the 
business — let’s use our success stories 
as the basis for our ‘dealer-getting’ 
ads.” 

But, he was reminded, dealers are 
likely to be skeptical about these suc- 
cess stories, 

“We'll document them in such a 
way that they can’t possibly be skep- 
tical,” Oechsner replied. “We'll give 
the dealer’s name and publish his pic- 
ture. In that way we'll not only at- 
tract prospective dealers, but we'll be 
continuously reselling our 
dealers on the idea that if they’re not 
using the Veep on every sales call, 
they're neglecting a potent selling 
tool.”’ 

Richard R. Routh, Jr., Manager, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion, got 
busy digging up and corroborating 


present 
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How ean you tell an expert 
his ad 1s 


One of the most frustrating things about the adver- 


tising business is that you meet so many experts in it. 


At recent count, we’ve met 1,477 experts this year 
to date, including bartenders, filling station attend- 
ants, friends, wives of friends, wives of people who are 
not at all friendly, and even a few professional adver- 
tising people. The thing that bothers us is how to tell 


these various experts that an ad is bad. 
Consider ot 


The most tangible thing we have to sell is our proven 
ability to produce good advertising. Logically, our best 
new business prospects should be companies whose 
advertising is not good advertising. But hell hath no 
fury like an advertising expert scorned — you just can’t 
walk in and tell a man his advertising is bad. For some 
reason, it’s like questioning his virility or insulting 
his wife —it’s ‘hat personal. Yet, we think you'll agree, 
there are a lot of people paying good money for bad 


advertising who don’t know it or won’t admit it. 
OK, so how do you tell them? 


Do you send them anonymous letters enclosing 
Starch or Readex reports on their ads? Do you send 
them some of the dozens of excellent treatises which 
explain what creates reader interest? Do you send them 
eye-camera tracings to show the reader’s confusion 
when he is confronted with one of their ads? Do you 


try to explain that the difference between a good ad 


and a bad one is often the distance from one side of 


the desk to the other? —the distance from the adver- 
tiser’s side to the side where a prospect might be sitting 


and trying to learn something about a product. Too 


much advertising never gets bevond the back side of 


the desk. But how do you tell the man at the back side 


of the desk? 


Sure, there's also a lot of very good advertising being 


‘created today —far more good than bad, undoubtedly. 
We think we produce our share of good advertising 
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ad “? 


and a lot of other agencies (and clients) do too. 


It’s the bad advertising we see that bothers us, but 
also makes us optimistic about our future growth. We 
are sure that the number of “‘average”’ experts (e.g., 
“I’m an average reader, and I know what advertising 


appeals to me.’’) is dropping. 
So the last question ts this: 


How can you and we, who usually know the differ- 
ence between good and bad advertising, speed up the 


trend? Any suggestions? 


areleller, Vickard, 
G ebhardt and eed ‘ Inc- 


AD V4- Ra S N G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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ss: with 
circulation 


LEADERSHIP 47,1 15 


TOTAL DAILY 
CIRCULATION LEAD 
OVER 2ND PAPER 
City Zone Lead — 10,546 
City & RTZ Lead — 16,958 


siaidimecae 8,564, 3il 
LINES 


TOTAL ADVERTISING LEAD 
OVER 2ND PAPER 
Year: 1955 


Retail Lead — 3,312,727 lines 
General Lead — 1,242,320 lines 
Classified Lead — 4,009,264 lineg 


230,238 Daily 


¢ Circulation in the Pacifie North t 
larges reviation in je Paciti¢c liortnwes 297,135 Sunday 


tHe Oregonian 


PORTLAND 1, OREGON 


Sources: ABC Publishers’ Statements for 6 months 
ending September 30, 1955; Media Records total 
advertising, less AW and TW, 1955. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHAITT, INC 


dealers’ success stories on the use of 
the new visual selling tool. 

Result was the series of “report” 
advertisements, one of which is 
reproduced on this page. There will 
be six such ads in 1956, appearing 
regularly in Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration News, American Arti- 
san, Domestic Engineering, Fueloil 
&f Oil Heat, Gas Heat, and Heating 
&f Air Conditioning Contractor. 

Inquiries from dealers have in- 
creased substantially as a result of 
the advertisements. But even: more 
important to us is the job these ads 
are doing in persuading present deal- 
ers to keep on using G-E’s new visual 
sales aid. We have a successful train- 
ing program — but it’s important to 
keep reselling it. 

Our department, the Home Heat- 
ing and Cooling Department, makes 
residential gas and oil furnaces and 
boilers, central air-conditioning. units, 
and the “Air Wall” system for dis- 
tributing warm and cool air. These 
products are sold through independent 
distributors and dealers. 

Dealers include a great variety of 
fuel oil companies, plumbers, appli- 
ance dealers, sheet metal shops, and 
heating and air-conditioning con- 
tractors. Many of them lack selling 
experience. The products include 
rather complicated engineering fea- 
tures which deliver value to the user. 
To help dealers put over this quality 
story, we had previously provided 
them with a visual sales presentation 
called ‘“The Family Album,” but we 
soon found it was not being used. 


Wanted No New Tools 


We selected the sales training 
agency of Porter Henry & Co., Inc., 
New York, to help us build a training 
program, At the outset, we stressed 
the fact that we wanted to encourage 
greater use of the Family Album and 
other existing materials, rather than 
create new selling tools. 

Members of the Porter Henry 
staff went out into the field to inter- 
view distributors and dealers, and to 
make sales calls in homes with dealer 
salesmen. 

Before they were halfway through 
the research, they reported back that 
it would be practically impossible to 
persuade dealers to use the Family 
Album. It was too wordy. It talked 
down to the prospect. It was not or- 
ganized so that a salesman could use 
it comfortably while talking to a 
prospect. 

What was needed, they said, was 
a new visual —one that consisted 
primarily of simple selling sentences 
and pictures, so that each salesman 
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would be free to tell the story in his 
own way —plus plenty of training 
in its use. 

So Porter Henry & Co., working 
closely with executives of General 
Electric’s Home Heating and Cool- 
ing Department, created a new loose- 
leaf visual sales presentation called 
“Indoor Weather for Your Home.” 

The book was divided into tabbed 
sections. First came a brief section on 
General __Electric’s 
leadership, Then there was a unique 
section which each dealer used to sell 
his own experience and _ reliability. 
This section consisted of transparent 
acetate envelopes into which each 
dealer inserted photographs of his 
office and service facilities, user lists, 
testimonial letters, etc. The remaining 
six sections were devoted to the six 
products in our line. 


Tested in Field 

Before introducing the new visual 
to the field, we pretested it by giving 
advance copies to a few selected deal- 
ers. The first dealer to try it out, 
Carl Zimmerman of Caldwell, N. J., 
closed three sales on four calls, and 
the fourth prospect promised to in- 
stall a G-E a few months later. 

We knew we had a practical sales 
tool, but we realized that it was 
equally important to convince dealers 
that they should use it, and to train 
them in its use. This could best be 
accomplished through sales training 
meetings which distributors 
ducted for their dealers, 

Porter Henry & Co. prepared a 
completely ‘‘packaged’’ meeting the 
distributors could stage. The package 
included a “Blueprint” booklet with 
full instructions for conducting the 
meetings, plus prop lists, skits, time- 
tables, meeting announcements, evalu- 


con- 


ation sheets. There were four sound 
slidefilms. There was an album of 
six LP phonograph records. 

Highlight of the meetings was a 
live demonstration of how to use the 
visual correctly. This was followed 
by a practice session in which each 
dealer in the audience gave part of 
the presentation himself. 

Knowing that a dealer would be 
more likely to use the visual if he 
paid something for it, we charged 
$10 a copy. Initially we collated and 
bound 1,000 copies. This order was 
exhausted in 30 days. A second run 
of 500 sold out in another 60 days. A 
third run of 500 has since been sold. 

One important by-product of our 
advertising campaign has been that it 
convinced any remaining skeptics 
among our present dealers that they’d 
better start using the “Veep.” 

The End 
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that new Credit Manager of yours! 
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The Credit Manager gets a bouquet 


“Bill, ('ll only take a minute!’ The Sales 
Manager sounded even more urgent than 
usual. 


“Sure thing, Jack, come in and sit down.” 
The Treasurer took off his glasses and regarded 
his visitor across the desk. ““‘What’s your worry 
this morning?” he asked. 

“Worried? Who says I’m worried? I’m 
happy! Look—” and the Sales Manager 
emphasized the word with a forefinger stabbed 
at the desk top, “—it’s that new Credit 
Manager of yours! Well, he’s not so new, any 
more, but you know what I mean: he’s no 
old timer!” 


“Now, Jack, if you’re going to hold that 
against him—” the Treasurer began, but his 
gentle voice had never been a match for the 
other’s rush of words. 


“Hold it against him? Bill, J’m not holding 
anything against that fellow! / came to praise 
Caesar, not to bury him—or whatever the man 
said. You know! Bill—” and the Sales Man- 
ager’s voice took on a note of anguish at 
having been so misunderstood, “‘—/ think he’s 
done a terrific job! Above and beyond the 
call of duty, or however the saying goes! Why, 
Bill—” and his voice dropped the note of 
anguish to take on a confidential tone, ““—do 
you know how much of our sales increase we 
owe to him?” 


The Treasurer put his glasses back on and 
literally stared at the other. In his utter 
amazement, he was incapable of answering 
the other’s rhetorical question. But there was 
no need. The Sales Manager swept right on. 


“Only a few days ago, he came to me and 
told me we weren't selling Apex Corporation 
hard enough! Imagine!” The Sales Manager 
grinned fondly at his own recollection. “Your 
Credit Manager telling me we're not selling an 
account hard enough! I nearly threw him out 
of my office, but darned if he didn’t prove it 
to me! And this morning—’”’ the Sales Manager 
stabbed the desk top again, ““—we sold Apex 
our biggest order!” 


“Congratulations!” the Treasurer’s tone of 
voice was mild. 


“Thanks!” said the Sales Manager. He got 
up briskly. “Well, I just wanted you to know 
the best thing this company has done in years 
was to make the Credit Manager’s job more 
important and bring in a really good man to 
fill it. Since he persuaded us to insure our 
accounts receivable with American Credit 
indemnity, we’ve penetrated areas we hadn't 
touched before!” The Sales Manager became 
enthusiastic all over again. “‘Why, we’ve been 
able to project our Sales plans a full year 
ahead!” he cried. ““And—since a few days 
ago—we've begun selling our established 
accounts harder than ever! Well—see you 
later!” 

The Treasurer took his glasses off again and 
smiled. “I'll tell the young man what you’ve 
said.” 

“No need!” the other said from the door- 
way. “I’m taking him to lunch and telling him 
myself!’” And he was gone as urgently as he 
had come. 


Permitting more realistic appraisals of 
market areas for optimum penetration is only 
one of 12 major benefits of American Credit 
Insurance. 


For your copy of a free booklet, “A Preface 
to Profits,” write American Credit Insurance, 
Department 59, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American 


Credit 


Indemnity 
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Short Cut To 
Buying Good Will! 


y 
John Pepper 
and 
Bert Ferguson 


GREATEST AUDIENCE IN HISTORY 


How'd you like to stand on a stage and 
look out at 8,000 faces in an audience? 
With 8,000 paid admissions, WDIA’s Good- 
will Review drew the biggest crowd in the 
history of the Memphis Municipal Audit- 
orium! WDIA has staged its Goodwill Re- 
view for seven consecutive years, "49-55 

. and the "55 show attracted a greater 
attendance than the Harlem Globe-Trotters, 
Shrine Circus, Metropolitan Opera, Libe- 
race, or Holiday on Ice! 

WDIA did it without posters, billboards, 
or editorials! How? By WDIA’s personal- 
ized communications system! Securing na- 
tionally famous Negro entertainers, gratis, 
the WDIA Staff donated its services, publi- 
cizing the Goodwill Review on the air. As a 
result, two days in advance, reserved seats 
were sold out. Two hours before curtain 
time, a crowd lined up for genera! admis- 
sion tickets—by 8 o'clock, even standing 
room was gone! 


NEGRO CHILDREN BENEFIT 


Proceeds went to Negro Children in Mem- 
phis. Most funds went to handicapped ones 

to run WDIA operated busses that convey 
them to Crippled Children’s School, daily. 
Some went to healthy ones—to buy uni- 
forms and equipment for the WDIA Base- 
ball League, first outfit of its kind in 
Memphis. 


DRAWING POWER OF WDIA 


Now, what is the significance of this 
enormous drawing power of WDIA’s Good- 
will Review? It means, first of all, that 
Negro tots in braces will get to school 
and Negro boys on the sandlots wil! have 
uniforms and bats. Next, it means, there 
is a vast Negro market in Memphis. Third, 
it assuredly means, there is not another 
single medium reaching these folks with a 
fraction of the coverage of WDIA—-or its 
appeal. 


INCOME AND ACCEPTANCE 


Memphis has one of the heaviest concen- 
trations of Negro population in the U. S 
these Negroes have the highest income, 
relative to white income, per capita, of any 
Negroes in the nation. They buy over half 
the shortening, flour, blankets, laxatives, 
deodorants, and hosiery, sold here . . . and 
these Negro consumers are reached through 
one medium only—WDIA—50,000 watts! 

Write on your letterhead for convincing 
facts and figures, which apply to your busi- 
ness, Request, too, your bound copy of, 
“The Story of WDIA,” the authentic his- 
tory of WDIA’s fantastic drawing power! 

WDIA is represented nationally by John 
E. Pearson Company. 


JOHN PEPPER, President 


oe. 


BERT FERGUSON, General Manager 


Tk: Sia 


HAROLD WALKER, Commercial Manager 


The Spirit That Guides the Man 


“I'maLow-Pressure Salesman’ 


You tell James Fiorentino that you 
are thinking of buying a radio-con- 
trolled garage door operator, and sug- 
gest, “‘so go ahead and sell me one.” 

“Very possibly I wouldn’t know 
where to start,” says Fiorentino. “I 
don’t have any high-pressure talk on 
the tip of my tongue. I don’t know 
who you are, what friends of yours 
have our doors, or what feature in- 
terests you most in a radio-operated 
door.” 

“1” Fiorentino adds, “am a very 
low-pressure salesman.” 

That, from the Minneapolis man 
who was top salesman in the nation 
in.a two-month campaign conducted 
by Crawford Door Co., Detroit, na- 
tional distributors for the General 
Motors Delco-matic Garage Door 
Operator, which costs about $235 in- 
stalled. 

In the 60-day contest, Fiorentino 
sold 50 units. He said he could. have 
sold more, but sales were running too 
far ahead of installations. Fiorentino 
and his two brothers, Antonio and 
Orlando, who own Garage Door Op- 
erator Service, believe in careful ex- 
pansion. 


Interested Neighbors 


“T get most of my leads from sat- 
isfied customers,”’ he says. ‘““We see to 
it that they are satisfied by checking 
back a time or two following installa- 
tion. Those return calls usually net 
us a name or two of a neighbor or a 
friend who will be interested. That 
keeps our file of prospects alive.” 

So Fiorentino goes to see the sat- 
isfied customer’s friend. 

“I’m no High-Pressure Pete,” he 
says, “I figure a man is being high- 
pressured practically every time a 
salesman comes to see him at his home 
or at the office, or calls him on the 
telephone. 

“I figure a prospect appreciates a 
change from that routine.”’ 

So Fiorentino, having the satisfied 
customer’s consent to use his name, 
tells the prospect who sent him, how 
the friend likes his automatic door, 
how little trouble it was to install. 

They look at the garage, and 
Fiorentino soon knows whether the 
prospect is interested chiefly in reli- 
ability of the device. His child or dog 
might run under the door as it was 
closing: He would be _ interested 


chiefly in the light touch halting the 
door’s operation. 

“Sometimes we back out of a sale 
where proper installation is impossi- 
ble,” says Fiorentino. “We place that 
much importance on satisfied custom- 
ers.” 

That happened a few weeks ago, 
with an attorney who had ordered 
one of the operators. He had a cement 
basement garage—and had been given 
a poor cement job. It crumbled dur- 
ing the drilling for the installation and 
obviously would not support even the 
lightest operating unit. 

“T told him I would prefer not to 
sell him one of the units, and I told 
him why,” says Fiorentino. 


Impressed by Honesty 


“Within the next two weeks, two 
new prospects were referred to us by 
the attorney, who apparently was im- 
pressed by our honesty. We sold both 
of those prospects.” 

Then Fiorentino went to the at 
torney’s garage, probed around until 
he found a beam where it should not 
have been, had an extension rigged 
to the unit so that the distant beam 
could be used, and got the door prop- 
erly installed. It’s working fine, and 
Fiorentino won’t be surprised if more 
prospects are referred to him by the 
attorney. 

Fiorentino and his brothers take a 
booth at building shows and do a 
little other advertising. If things 
slacken, Fiorentino gets on the tele 
phone, calls up and down streets in 
a neighborhood he has selected, often 
completes the deal without having 
seen the buyer. One sale in a neigh- 
borhood frequently sets off “chain re- 
action” buying from neighbors who 
see the door being operated from the 
transmitter in the buyer’s car. 

‘But mostly I depend on satisfied 
customers,” Fiorentino says. “I like 
to come highly recommended.” 

All of which makes R. A. Hacka- 
thorn, president, Crawford Door Co., 
a very happy man, and glad to have 
had his sales promotion manager, 
G. W. Messer, award Fiorentino for 
contest prizes a Hoover vacuum 
cleaner, a Daystrom kitchen set and 
other products worth some $400. Both 
Crawford Door and Fiorentino like 
the profits they made from low-pres- 


sure salesmanship. 
The End 
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Marron Kendrick, President of Schlage Lock Co., tells how 


‘I locked up 565 guests!”’ 


Building the luxurious Fontainbleau Hotel in Florida was 
tightly sche with 565 guests due at the opening! 
‘Our problems were to create a special lock design, obtain 
model approvals, and install the locks before the great day. 
But could our San Francisco plant compete with other firms 
many hundreds of miles nearer the construction site ? 
“Yes — thanks to Air Express! 
“The designs, the models, and the last-minute changes 
were all flown Air Express for customer O.K. Air Express 


Air Express 


service gave us valuable added production time . . . End of 
story: the locks were in before the first guest ! 

‘Delivering anywhere in the country in a few hours, Air 
Express is like having a factory in every state. We can bid 
successfully against avy competition, no matter how local it is. 
That's because Air Express, in daily use, has never failed us! 
Yet, sending most of these shipments Air Express costs surpris- 


ingly little. For instance, 10 pounds, San Francisco to Miami, 


with overnight delivery, costs only $9.54 door to door!” 


—i > 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS)... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


LOOKMASTER 


VIEWMASTER 


DISPLAYMASTER 


Here is a brief showing of the best de- 
signed and most complete line of visual 
sales aids available. Whatever your needs, 
the chances are we have a binder in stock 
and in your size. Stock binders mean low 
cost and immediate delivery. If your needs 
are special, our staff of designers will 
analyze your problem and make recom- 
mendations. Write for catalog No. 558 or 
ask for a sample binder on memo. 


1764 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


TOOLS FOR SELLING 


In this kit is the 


answer to ail your 


ye 


conveyor belt needs! 


It's too good to keep 
under our hat 


Little Kit, Big Sales Job 


When it is not practical for U. S. Rubber to take a prospect 
to a conveyor-belt installation, the next best thing may be 
to design and build a miniature conveyor—from a sales kit 
—right on the prospect's desk... in just a few minutes. 


United States Rubber Co., pro- 
ducer of mammoth conveyor belts and 
30,000 other products, has a sales tool 
which H. E. Humphreys, Jr., presi- 
dent, could almost literally keep un- 
der his hat. Little more than an inch 
high, the sales tool covers about a 
quarter of Humphreys’ desk blotter 
at his headquarters in New York’s 
Rockefeller Center. Yet this is one of 
the sales aids to which “U.S.” looks 
for an increase in 1956 of 8% or 
10% over its 1955 volume. “Break- 
ing the billion-dollar barrier is this 
year’s sales target,” Humphreys says. 

What appears to be a school child’s 
pencil box is actually a miniature con- 
veyor-belt kit—a sales tool pioneered 
by Wilbur E. Combs, sales promotion 
manager for Mechanical Goods Divi- 
sion. Its 29 2” x 3” samples of indi- 
vidual belting materials replace thick, 
letter-size chunks of the finished prod- 


uct which salesmen formerly lugged 
along. 

“The prestige value of the busi- 
nesslike, new presentation is incalcu- 
lable,” a “U.S.” sales representative 
declares. Salesmen credit the kit with 
stepped-up sales of installations and it 
has opened many purchasers’ doors 
that were previously closed. 

Combs explains that even the thous- 
ands of small conveyors “U.S.” in- 
stalls in coal and gravel yards are diffi- 
cult to demonstrate in any other way. 
When one thinks of installations like 
the 1,790-foot “U.S.” conveyor belt 
at Stewart Coal and Oil Co., Pine- 
ville, Ky., the kit’s importance is easily 
understood. The Stewart unit car- 
ries 350 tons of coal an hour across 
a road and river via a Kentucky ver- 
sion of San Francisco’s Golden Gate. 

Gradual development of the kit 
program has taken place over the past 
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two years but, Combs notes, “we still 
do not protess to know all the an- 
swers on such sales aids. Nevertheless 
we are convinced that they stimulate 
activity on our products.” 

Trade advertising offers a visit 
trom a kit-equipped sales engineer in 
these words: “‘Now, for the first time, 
you can see in miniature a conveyor 
belt designed to your exact specifica- 
tions . . . built right before your 
eyes... in only a few minutes of your 
time, on just a few inches of desk 
space.” The engineering appraisal unit 
which thus tempts construction and 
materials-handling men can be seen 
by contacting a “U.S.” office and ar- 
ranging an appointment. 

“Our representative is nearly al- 
ways with the customer at the time of 
sale,” Combs explains. “Conveyor 
belts are such flexible tools that there 
are some 22,000 possible combinations 
of the eight major components. In 
addition, a problem often arises as to 
whether there is need for an entirely 
new system or whether a replacement 
belt is all that is required. Far from 
being a device to get the salesman’s 
foot in the door, our personal distri- 
bution of this sales aid is necessary if 
the prospect is to be educated in the 
proper use of the materials. Printed 
instructions play their part but both 
are needed to produce the results in- 
tended—a better, more profitable op 
eration for the customer.” 


What's In It? 

Contained in the handy kit are: 

1. Slide rule for computing horse- 
power required. 

2. Slide rule for determining best 
operating tension for belt. 

3. Die-cut overlays for explaining 
all kit components. 

4. Belt materials for building up a 
cross section of whatever conveyor is 
finally specified. 

5. Two brochures explaining plus 
features. 

6. 3-D film for showing conveyor 
belt’s troughing properties. 

7. Analysis pads for recording step 
by-step arrival at specification. 

8. Swatches of available belt com- 
ponents. 

9. Definitions of competitive de- 
signs. 

In preparing literature to accom- 
pany these sample kits, U.S. Rubber 
aims at five objectives, Combs relates: 

1. Customers’ requirements taken 
into consideration. 

2. A positive recommendation. 

3. Outline of purchase procedures. 

4. Where it may be purchased. 

5. At what cost. 

‘“‘A customer or prospect is skeptical 
of presentations which ignore these 
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factors,” Combs notes. “However, in 
our type of activity we find it quite 
dificult to include the fifth require- 
ment in print. We rely on a sufh- 
ciently strong presentation to convey 
the fact that our prices will be com- 
petitive for the quality offered. The 
prospect is encouraged to ask our sales 
engineer for current prices.” 

In its various operations, U.S. Rub- 
ber finds use for a wide variety of 
mechanical and printed sales tools. In- 
stead of releasing these independently, 
Combs and fellow executives have 
found it “infinitely more effective’ to 
prepare a complete sales package on a 
commodity or closely allied group for 
release at one time. As many as 14 
separate sales aids may be included in 
each such unit. 


Use Up to Salesman 

Depending on the complexity of the 
product involved, these kits are dis- 
tributed to the field force in one of 
three ways: 

1. By mail, with an outline en- 
closed to guide self study. 

2. At a sales training meeting called 
to explain use of such materials. 

3. At a technical meeting in a fac- 
tory where experts explain and demon- 
strate materials. 

Combs says, ““We do not have the 
answer to stimulating everyone in the 
field to full use of these tools. We op- 
erate on the assumption that those 
who can use them to advantage will. 
Others will not use them. This may 
be interpreted as loose disciplining of 
the sales force but it is a realistic ap- 
proach. Both customers and salesmen 
differ in personalities and ways of 
going about things. Salesmen who do 
not use these tools reach customers 
who would not be interested in kits. 
Those who employ the equipment 
reach prospects who are influenced by 
such aids. Our men are cautioned to 
consider the prospect before they con- 
sult their own feelings. Even where 
a salesman has no need of an aid to 
make a good presentation, a ‘crutch’ 
may assist the prospect in following 
our line of reasoning.” 

Complete working through of a 
belt specification might take two or 
three hours. Since this much time is 
rarely available, the sales engineer can 
rapidly fill in components on which 
there is no discussion, concentrating 
on whatever characteristics are of 
greatest interest. Before development 
of the kit slide rules, specification 
mathematics alone required several 
hours and were often referred to head- 
quarters. Now foolproof calculation 
is possible in a small fraction of that 
time and a daily pile of salesmen’s 
S.O.S.’s has dwindled to a few re- 


How Graphic Calculator 


serves leading industries 


wait 


— 


Helps G.E. sell 
better home lighting 


The General Electric Home Light Con- 
ditioning Guide slide rule is the store 
salesman’s tool that teams with G.E.’s 
famous 32-page booklet, “See Your Home 
in a New Light?’ 

Custom-designed by GRAPHIC, this 
slide rule selector incorporates the whole 
contents of the booklet in easy, dra- 
matic form. It helps salesmen make pre- 
cise, authoritative recommendations in 
seconds. “Psychologically more effective 
than the booklet;’ says Harold H. Green 
of G.E. Large Lamp Department... 
“people who are using the “Guide” tell 
us that it is one of the most, valuable 
sales aids we have produced?’ 

For hundreds of companies, GRAPH- 
IC visual aids have turned sales prob- 
lems into sales builders. GRAPHIC 
selectors help customers choose your 
product; demonstrators show your prod- 
uct’s advantages; visualizers and calcu- 
lators help make your product easier 
to use. Let us show you how a GRAPHIC 
DEVICE can solve your problem. With- 


out obligation, mail the coupon today. 


Show it...tell it... sell it 
with custom-designed 
CALCULATORS 
SELECTORS 
DEMONSTRATORS 
Since 1934 VISUALIZERS 


GRAPHIC CALCULATOR CO. 


633 Plymouth Court, Dept. $-55 
Chicago 5, lilinois 


SEND TODAY 


Graphic Calculator Co. 
633 Plymouth Court, 
Dept. S-56 Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me free GRAPHIC sample, 
descriptive literature and name of nearest 
representative. 

My business is 

NAME 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
| | 

102-55 


67 


Proud of your 
trademark? 


carry it 


everywhere 


A lot of hard work—a lot of future 
hopes—are wrapped up in your firm’s 
trademark. It’s the face your busi- 
ness shows the world. Why not have 
it still more widely known—in full, 
rich color on the gleaming surface of 
a Zippo? 

Give Zippos as a business gift and 
you may be sure that your customers 
will use them. 20... 40... 60 times 
a day, your message will flash before 


them, just as surely as the Zippo 
flashes into flame. 

There’s something about the ease 
of use and utter reliability of Zippo 
that makes it part of a smoker’s per- 
sonality. It’s carried everywhere— 
and your message with it. It’s actu- 
ally guaranteed to work anywhere, 
even in wind or rain. That means ut- 
most mileage for your message, at 
modest investment. Just mail coupon. 


20. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 


quests for confirmation on major in- 
dustrial installations. 

Slide rules and the sample belt 
cross section developed during the in- 
terview are left by the sales engineer 
for further examination and testing by 
the prospect. Attached to each of the 
half dozen or so component mate- 
rials is a detailed resume of its char- 
acteristics. The representative retains 
the kit and replaces from his stocks 
the samples he has left behind. For its 
staff of 150 belt sales engineers, 
“U.S.” prepared 125 kits at a cost 
of $15,000. The sample case was pro- 
duced by Brewer-Cantelmo Co., New 
York. Whitehead & Hoag Co., New 
York, supplies the slide rules. 

The media list developed by Flet- 
cher D. Richards, Inc., advertising 
agency for introduction of U.S. Rub- 
ber’s belt kit, included Coal Age, En- 
gineering & Mining Journal, Mech- 
anization, Mining Congress Journal, 
Pit & Quarry, Engineering News 
Record, Contractors and Engineers, 
Western Construction, Pulp and Pa- 
per, Food Engineering, Western Can- 
ner and Packer, Purchasing, Foun- 
dry, and Modern Materials Handling. 


Set for Mailing 


Many elements of the “U.S.” belt- 
kit program are applicable to you-try- 
it kits for any product. Other factors 
are dictated by the high cost and 
unwieldy nature of the conveyor belts 
being marketed. A brief comparison 
with another “U.S.” kit might serve 
to isolate the specific from the general 
features. In the industrial packing 
field, for which Combs developed this 
tool, the average unit sale is $23. Yet 
the potential market for packings— 
used to effect a seal between metal 
parts—is some $70 million annually. 

A wheel chart was designed on 
which given conditions can be set and 
U.S. Rubber’s recommendation ap- 
pears in a window. With it go: 

1. Interchange sheet showing com- 
parisons with competitive products. 

2. Samples of rode packing for seal- 
ing between moving parts. 

3. Samples of sheet packing for cre- 
ating a seal between stationary parts. 


Fl In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 4. Brochures and catalogs outlining 


all the products’ important character- 
istics. 
5. The wheel previously described. 
6. Die-cut overlays providing sim- 
ulated cross sections of the packings 
for visualization of advantages of- 
fered. 
7. Packing cutters. 
on oF ea Tm This assembly goes out by mail, ac- 
mis RF companied by a study outline. Quan- 
tities are also supplied to distributors 
for personal selling where large orders 
are involved. The End 


Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 5-25, Bradford, Po. 


Please give me full information about business gift 
Zippos—prices in large or small quantities, time of 
delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making,a_beautiful 
and distinctive gift. 


Address 
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We're on our way to Pittsburgh... 


... where big things have been happening! We're out to learn 
why the Post-Gazette has been making such tremendous strides 
in recent years. And we'll be telling you why 


Somithitee HAS Hatpoenad in Piettungh! 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Fastest-Growing Newspaper in America’s 8th Market 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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ow §.1.C. can help you 
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89 | Consulting Engineers 


Government 


| All other SIC groups (none | 


exceeds ‘4 of 1% of 
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take the confusion out of 
circulation figures 


Circulation figures by themselves can get 
mighty confusing! 


But there’s a very useful tool developed by 
Uncle Sam, and used extensively by Penton, 
that takes a lot of the confusion and frustra- 
tion out of Media Selection. 


The Standard Industrial Classification System, 
better known as S.I.C., is the basis on which 
Penton publications report circulation and 
market statistics. This helps you do a more 
effective job of selecting media . . . and 
do it faster. 


It enables you to check circulation figures by 
uniform industry breakdowns. 


It pleases sales managers because many of 
them now classify their own sales in this way. 
They like the quick comparisons which they 
can make on Penton publications—a column 
of circulation figures showing total coverage of 
each §.1.C. product category. Along side of it 
is a count of the number of establishments. 
From the Penton Market Data Files you can 
determine readily the number of the worth- 
while establishments you’re reaching. 


The ability to buy coverage in this modern 
way is just one of the extra values you get 
from Penton. 


oe. FP EON. 7 Oe 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Chevvy Lengthens Its Lead 


GSM Bill Fish is still throwing dust in Ford's eyes. 


While Chevrolet’s leadership in the 
first two months of 1956 can be de- 
scribed as “commanding,” W. F. 
“Bill” Fish, general sales manager of 
Chevrolet, ventures no extravagant 
claims about the future. He believes 
neither the Chevrolet wholesale staff 
nor the retail dealer organization can 
let up and still remain the “cham- 
pion.” 

“In this business,” he comments, 
“coasting is going down hill.” 

The race for the top spot in retail 
automobile sales a year ago was one 
of those ding-dong, nip-and-tuck af- 
fairs admired by fanciers of fast horse 
flesh. Monthly passenger car registra- 
tions reported by the R. L. Polk & 
Co. (tacitly accepted by the industry 
as an official sales gauge) showed that 
less than two days of production sep- 
arated the giant manufacturers, Chev- 
rolet and Ford. Not until late in the 
year was the issue definitely decided 
in favor of Chevrolet. 

The figures so far in 1956 tell no 
such story. They reveal that Chev- 
rolet opened a gap in January and has 
been adding to it with each successive 
release of Polk tabulations. By the 
end of February the Chevrolet ad- 
vantage exceeded 40,000 passenger 
cars. As a side light on the company’s 
accomplishment, for the first time in 
years Chevrolet was outselling Ford 
in Wayne County (Detroit), tradi- 
tionally Ford territory. Quite na- 
turally a lot of outsiders and even 
insiders are wondering how this was 
brought about. 

“T could answer that question with 
three words—‘a better product,’” 
says Fish, general sales manager of 
Chevrolet, “but obviously that isn’t a 
complete explanation. Just as ob- 
viously, I would be a poor sales exec- 
utive if [ didn’t believe we've had a 
superior product in the past, regard 
less of our margin of leadership. 

“What the current sales figures do 
not make clear is that results in 1956 
are a continuation of the momentum 
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we picked up in 1955. If you will 
check the monthly sales reports, you 
will see that our product ‘caught fire’ 
in the second quarter. Business was 
good, though hardly spectacular, be- 
fore that time. 

“Let me review the situation. In 
November of 1954 we made what can 
be considered a major change in our 
product. With the exception of a few 
in 1917-19, we had never produced 
an eight-cylinder engine. We felt the 
six-cylinder best suited our policy of 
lowest cost transportation. I won't go 
into the technological advances which 
caused us to include a V8 engine in 
our 1955 line. Suffice to say, the de- 
parture was something of a milestone 
for our company. 

“T suspect that a lot of prospects 
viewed this unusual change with a 
wait-and-see attitude. Through 
March, the market for eights—-and to 
a lesser degree the sixes—ran a nor- 
mal course. Then, through word-of- 
mouth advertising and an aggressive 
paid advertising campaign, our cars 
began to move. The volume of eights 
reflected a notable upsurge in April 
and May. In June, due largely to 
eight-cylinder sales, we broke all-time 
retail records.” 

The increase was enough to return 
Chevrolet to the top of the sales lad- 
der, but it did not shake off competi- 
tion. Chevrolet’s year-to-date lead did 
not reach impressive proportions be- 
fore September. Fish speaks of this 
month as “registering one of the most 
extraordinary feats of selling in the 
history of the automobile business. 

“Tt’s been said that a salesman is 
only as good as his faith in his prod- 
uct. In retrospect, perhaps our dealers 
can be excused for favoring sixes in 
the early months instead of exploiting 
the eights to their full potential. Af- 
ter all, for a quarter of a century they 
had been extolling the virtues of a 
six. You can’t change your selling 
psychology overnight. 

“At the Central Office we had rec- 


ognized that the eight presented a new 
kind of selling job. For the first time 
we encouraged the entry of Chevro- 
lets in stock car races. We built spe- 
cial advertising campaigns around the 
series of track victories by our V8s. 
As an equally important factor, deal- 
ers and their staffs sold themselves on 
the new car through personal experi- 
ence and reports of their customers. 
Their conviction that they had the 
hottest automobile on the market, bar 
none, finally built into a dynamic sales 
force. 

“We entered September anticipat- 
ing a more or less normal model clean- 
up. There was a lot of talk, as there 
generally is in the fall, of forthcom- 
ing model improvements, and some of 
our competitors were engaged in price- 
cutting drives to reduce inventories. 

“This did not especially worry us. 
October was slated as our 1956 model 
change-over month and we didn’t 
want our dealer stocks too low at the 
outset of a factory shutdown. 

“What transpired was something 
of a merchandising miracle. Under 
adverse competitive conditions, Chev- 
rolet dealers in September registered 
the sale of 163,732 new passenger 
cars, according to the Polk reports 
for the biggest month of the year. 
And, remember, this occurred in Sep- 
tember, when the retail automobile 
business usually ‘begins to taper off. 


Fewer than Expected 


“We thus entered October with a 
retail inventory of about 40,000 
fewer cars than anticipated. Many 
Chevrolet dealers experienced an acute 
shortage of cars before the 1956 
models reached their floors.” 

According to Polk, Chevrolet lost 
9,481 of its cumulative sales advan- 
tage to Ford in November, primarily 
due, declares Fish, to the factory shut- 
down. However, the company’s sales 
rebounded in December to add 17,454 
units to its winning margin. Polk set 
1955 Chevrolet passenger car registra- 
tions at 1,640,681, an all-time high 
for the industry. The figure topped 
every other make by 67,405 units. 

“Now, while I think a growing 
realization by the public and the trade 
of the exceptional performance of our 
new cars has been vital,” Fish says, 
“there have been other factors. I’ve 
always viewed styling as a major fac- 
tor in buyer appeal and that still holds 
true. 

“Styling revisions, like most other 
features of a new model, represent a 
compromise. In ideal restyling, the 
new model is distinct in appearance 
from the year before, but does not 
definitely ‘date’ the previous car.” 

The End 
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To sell more where more is sold 
ocoe it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


Sometimes you just want to get far away from it all 
and do a little fishing; but when it comes to racking up 
sales records you’ve got to have people—plenty of them 
—millions and millions to be specific. At the same time, 
competition for the consumer’s attention to an advertis- 
ing message is understandably keenest in the nation’s 
top markets, and in the First 3 Markets of New York 
Chicago and Philadelphia the family coverage of General 
Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and 
TV thins out. In these 3 far-above-average markets— 
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which account for 18% of U.S. Retail Sales—there is no 
substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

In addition, the families of 6 states adjacent to the 3 
markets spend 30¢ out of every U. S. Retail Sales $1. 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP concentrates 84% of its 
more than 6 million total circulation within these 6 
states to deliver 47% coverage of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 


...it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


New York 17,N. Y.News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., VAnderbilt 6-4894 « Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif.,155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 « Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Eisenhower's Second New FTC Chief 
Steers Away from “Rule of Reason” 


Ex-GOP Congressman Gwynne appears to be gradually 


abandoning the Howrey doctrine and reverting to tradi- 
tional prosecution of hard-and-fast violations. He is 
smoothing relations between the FTC staff and Congress. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD *+ Washington Editor 


Steadily though almost impercepti- 
bly, the Federal Trade Commission 
will grow bigger and more powerful, 
perhaps duller, under John W. 
Gwynne who succeeded Edward F. 
Howrey as chairman last fall. The 
marks Howrey left on it will slowly 
rub off and his policies will be for- 
gotten. There has been and will be 
no sudden change but, after a year 
or so, people who look back will no- 
tice that the agency is different from 
the one Howrey left. 

Gwynne isn’t ballyhooing FTC; 
ballyhoo isn’t his style. Nor does he 
exhibit the faintest trace of bureau- 
cratic ambition. Yet his quiet practice 
is of the very kind prescribed to build 
a Federal agency. 


Congress Respects Him 


An ex-Congressman from Iowa, 
and Republican of course, he knows 
what Congress expects of FTC and 
Congressmen trust him. When they 
want something done about business 
abuses of which their constituents 
complain, it’s to FTC that they go. 
Gradually, assignments and appro- 
priations and staff to meet them will 
accumulate. 

Before the present session ends, 
Congress will have increased FTC 
appropriations by more than $1 mil- 
lion, to be spent in preventing mer- 
gers. When Gwynne asked for all 
that, nobody in the House of Appro- 
priations Committee gasped in shock; 
nobody argued or even put an un- 
sympathetic question. Gwynne had in- 
quired beforehand at Capitol Hill, 
Congressman say, and judged that his 
request would be welcomed. He works 
that way. Many times in the next 
year, FTC will announce that it is 
fighting this or that merger. 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) wants to witness a_ big 
investigation, one costing about $600,- 
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000, of the petroleum industry and 
especially of the sale of gas through 
service stations. Senators who pro- 
mote such expensive investigations 
usually ache to do their own probing. 
Humphrey is trying to coax the money 
out of Congress for FTC. 

Policies are changing. For several 
years, FTC had been getting letters, 
especially from gas station operators, 
complaining that competitors bought 
cheaper. This was the usual reply: 
“No corrective action has been taken 
by the commission because of the 
probable defense available to the sell- 
ers under Section 2(b) of the Clayton 
Act, as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act. This section provides 
in substance that a seller may defend 
himself against the charge of unlaw- 
ful discrimination in price by show- 
ing that his lower price was granted 
in good faith for the purpose of meet- 
ing the equally low price of a com- 
petitor.” 


New Approach 


A Supreme Court decision helped 
dictate that reply: In a famous case, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) had de- 
fended selective price cutting as es- 
sential to meeting competition and the 
Supreme Court had agreed. Then 
last spring, months before Howrey 
quit, Assistant FTC Counsel Robert 
D. Dawkins had a brainstorm. Many 
such cases, he told his boss, General 
Counsel Earl W. Kintner, could be 
prosecuted anyway. The Supreme 
Court rule doesn’t apply to helping 
a gas station operator fight a price 
war, but only to the competition a 
refinery meets directly as it supplies 
retailers. 

As Dawkins’ speculations circulated 
among FTC lawyers, Howrey quit, 
Gwynne took the top post and a new 
interpretation, backing Dawkins, 
came out of the Connecticut District 


Court. In a treble damage suit, Enter- 
prise Industries, Inc., vs. The Texas 
Co., the court ruled, among other 
things: 

“The act does not go so tar as to 
allow discriminatory price cutting to 
enable a buyer to meet competition, 
but only to enable the seller to meet 
a lawful price of the seller’s compe- 
tition.” 

Now FTC once more is stripped 
for taking on refining companies. Dur- 
ing the Howrey regime, in contrast, 
Congressional Small Business Com- 
mittees got bogged into taking repe- 
titious testimony from station opera- 
tors that the commission was giving 
them the run-around. 

This switch may be typical. It 
started while Howrey was in com- 
mand. There’s no proof that it would 
not have matured had he kept the 
chairmanship. Gwynne himself is the 
last man to admit, much less to as- 
sert, that he has changed anything. 
But the change is there and under 
his administration. 


Rule of Reason 


Howrey had worked hard to shift 
commission policy from the prosecu- 
tion of hard-and-fast violations which, 
given the circumstances, ought per- 
haps to be condoned, to what he called 
the “rule of reason.” The defense 
was to be allowed to introduce eco- 
nomic evidence to justify its behav- 
ior. This doctrine Howrey cogently 
expounded in commission statements 
and in speeches. 

Gradually, say FTC lawyers, the 
rule of reason is being abandoned. 
There was no order from the top to 
abandon it. It’s simply that the courts, 
which go by earlier court decisions, 
have been upholding the old “per se 
rules” which Howrey ridiculed, and 
that FTC examiners follow the courts 
as they always have. Commission 
prosecutors read the examiners’ de- 
cisions with relief—not just their final 
opinions but the slight day-to-day de- 
cisions on what testimony to accept. 
Under the rule of reason it seemed 
pretty hard ever to win a case; it 
looks easier when you point to easily 
identified violations, whether they’re 
arbitrary or not. 

Gwynne, however, is as insistent as 
Howrey ever was that a complaint be 
fully proved. One of the few decisions 
handed down since he took over, writ- 
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"This is the size we use in the Growing Greenshoro Market!” 


One reason for the whale-size tackle is the free- 
reeling spending that gocs on in our ABC Retail 
Trading Area. One-fifth of North Carolina’s $3 bil- 
lion in retail sales are made to the one-sixth of the 
state’s population that reside hereabouts. And the 


1 hook is : ivertising schedule in the G S- 
| SPORTING | poro News and Record-"with an audited cireuls 
| GOOD S tion of more than 100,000 (daily). 
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The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolinal 


Greensboro 
News and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


Sales Management Figures 
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the Holiday Seasou.... 


but all through the year, give memo books to 
your customers—distribute them at meetings, 
conventions and your trade shows. Have your 
salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 
them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 
inside of the cover, these memo books put your 
name right in the hands of the people you want 
to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 
vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many 
Sample No. E-56 you can use and we'll send a sample and give 
Pilg you full cost information by return mail. 
3” x 44%” 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers ° + * * Easthampton, Mass. 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK “+ CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA 


Oravisual 
alf- Purpose 
portable 
Whiteboard 
easel 

Model A302 


Replaces blackboard. Uses large, clean paper 
pads—which we stock. This versatile all aluminum 
easel is also equipped for showing turn-over charts 
or cardboard charts of almost any size. Rugged 
yet light in weight. Folds like magic for easy 
carrying or storage. 


Many other models available. 
Write for free catalogue. 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


Factory & Ceneral Offices 
Box 609 Station A St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Perfect self-liquidator. We 
handie complete job—proc- 
ess returns, print and mail 
pencils, No guarantee re- 
quired from you. Number of 
pencils in package deter- 
mines sales price. Complete 
report of results given reg- 
ularly 


COLuins 


See A8 ¥ 


Printed with your brand 
name, company name, slogan, 
trademark, or entire letter- 
head. Choice of pencil and 
printing colors. Fine quality 
Dixon pencils. Ideal good- 
will builder. Attractive 
prices. Fast service. 


JONES App, ANCES 


Write for Full Information 


CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 Broadway Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


ten, incidentally, by himself, dis- 
misses a price-fixing complaint against 
the Casket Manufacturers of America. 
The FTC brief recited rather 
ghoulish advice which the association 
gave its members. Since neither hard 
toil nor enthusiastic promotion can 
expand the coffin market, manufac- 
turers must be content with the death 
rates the world provides. ‘They must 
realize that when they cut prices, 
they don’t broaden the industry but 
merely take sales from fellow manu- 
facturers. Instead of doing that they 
should furnish the bereaved with fan- 
cier, more expensive caskets. In addi- 
tion to advice, the association pub- 
lished the kind of market statistics 
supposedly useful to price fixers. But, 
Gwynne’s opinion pointed out, advice 
and published statistics notwithstand- 
ing, prices did vary all over the lot 
and so couldn’t have been fixed well. 

The Gwynne commission is bear- 
ing down hard on fake promotional 
allowances. This winter, it’s to be 
remembered, a trade code for the first 
time in commission history prohibited 
these allowances explicitly. Corset and 
brassiere manufacturers were told that 
they must see to it that “advertising 
allowances are used in accordance with 
the terms of the offers,”’ which means 
that they must not give more for ad- 
vertising space than retailers spend. 

In a speech before the antitrust 
section of the New York State Bar 
Association and again in a decision 
against General Foods Corp., Gwynne 
later cited the code as commission doc- 
trine, applicable to everybody and not 
just to corset makers. 


Food Store Cases 


Since Gwynne assumed his post 
there have been several complaints in- 
volving such allowances and more will 
come. The largest, filed in November 
against two grocery chains, Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., and Giant Food Shop- 
ping Center, Inc., as well as against 
their suppliers, charged that allow- 
ances were not being given to other 
stores on proportional terms, 

The cases look like an answer to 
Howrey who, as lawyer for Auto- 
matic Canteen Co., had licked the 
commission in the Supreme Court be- 
fore he joined it. Canteen had in- 
sisted on cut candy prices just as the 
food chains asked for promotional al- 
lowances. The Supreme Court exon- 
erated it because FTC had not proved 
that it knew it was getting an illegal 
price. By virtue of this decision, the 
Howrey FTC dismissed similar cases 
against Safeway Stores, Inc., Kroger 
Co., Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Gwynne’s FTC is trying a new 
technique. It is charging the suppliers 
of Food Fair and Giant with violating 


the Robinson-Patman~ Act in giv- 
ing disproportionate allowances. Its 
charges against the stores themselves 
are based on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act which in blanket language 
prohibits unfair competition, making 
no distinction between buyers who 
know they’re getting illegal favors 
and those who don’t. 

You can’t with any certainty at- 
tribute FTC complaints to the man 
who happens to head it. As a prac- 
ticing attorney, Howrey is now de- 
fending Food Fair, which indicates 
that he doesn’t consider that the com- 
plaint is valid. His defense briefs deny 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
Act applies, and accuse the commis- 
sion of trying to by-pass the Canteen 
decision. 


Asked for Cash 

The food chains had launched an- 
niversary promotions which they in- 
vited suppliers to join. United Cigar- 
Whelan Cigar Stores Corp. had re- 
quested and suppliers provided cash 
for TV plugs. FTC is using the same 
method against Whelan as against 
the food stores. Whelan is charged 
in a recent complaint with “inviting” 
cash payments from these four of 57 
suppliers: Anahist Co., Inc., $8,450; 
Bymart-Tintair, Inc., $5,400; John- 
son & Johnson, $16,050; Serutan Co., 
$8,100. 

Finally, four cosmetic manufac- 
turers were charged last fall with fav- 
oring some retailers at the expense of 
others in granting allowances for ad- 
vertising, demonstrator salesmen, etc.: 
These were Elmo, Inc., Hudnut Sales 
Company, Inc., Helena Rubinstein, 
Inc.. and Yardley of London, Inc. 
The cosmetic code lets manufacturers 
provide alternative promotions for re- 
tailers who can’t use demonstrators 
and for whom advertising is impracti- 
cal. FTC says that the companies vio- 
lated the code. 

For years the Congressional Small 
Business Committees have been taking 
testimony from gas station operators 
that their suppliers force them to han- 
dle specified brands of tires and ac- 
cessories, to the exclusion of others, 
as side lines. This winter FITC 
brought three parallel complaints: one 
against Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., Inc., and The Atlantic Refining 
Co.; another against the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and The Texas Co., and 
the third against Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. and Shell Oil Co. The 
complaints charge 5% to 10% over- 
rides to the oil companies. 

In earlier cases Firestone had re- 
tained Howrey’s law firm, from which 
malicious Congressmen toy with the 
conclusion that had he stayed on he 
would not have prosecuted. 
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Under Howrey, Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D., Tex.) charged recently, too 
many complaints were against small 
companies. He put his staff to work 
on statistics. Assets of companies the 
Howrey commission indicted averaged 
only $32.5 million as compared with 
$256 million in earlier Democratic 
years. All this, of course, may have 
been sheer accident as it may be acci- 
dent that FTC, under Gwynne, once 
more attacks the big companies. 

Complaints, of course, clinch noth- 
ing. For all anyone can tell, every 
one of them may be dismissed. Nor 
can anyone be positive that a change 
in type betokens a permanent change 
in policy. 

When newspapermen interview 
Gwynne, they notice after awhile that 

’s they who are doing the talking, 
not the FTC chief. He nods amiably 
from time to time but, beyond clari- 
fying some technical legal point, says 
nothing. The same thing happens on 
Capitol Hill when Gwynne testifies. 
He invites somebody on his staff, 
whom he introduces as the expert, to 
answel the Senator’s question. He’s 
that way, other commissioners say, 
even at commission meetings. 

During Gwynne’s first weeks in 
office, the FTC publicity men, whose 
writing habits were somewhat set, 
put out releases starting: “Chairman 
John W. Gwynne _ today. e 
Gwynne corrected them. Releases now 
credit FTC for FTC actions, not the 
chairman. 

Gwynne _ has ingratiated himself 
with the staff whom Howrey had 
alienated. Many of its lawyers had 
been fired when Howrey came in and 
replaced, according to Democratic 
Congressmen, by wards of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Among 
those to go was Austin H. Forkner 
who in contest with Howrey had tried 
the Automatic Canteen case. Forkner 
is back along with several others. 

Again, staff lawyers feel that 
they're given more power; they feel 
less bossed. Power to staff lawvers, 
it’s to be expected, will breed cases. 
The commission is getting to be more 
as it was, which is what its champions 
in Congress prefer. The End 
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The next issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT is the annual “Sur- 
vey of Buying Power.” Publica- 
tion date: May 10, 1956. 


GROWING with 
NEW ENGLAND 


You have only to compare the two years 1945 and 1955 
to recognize the stable, progressive growth of New England. 


1945 1955 %o ahead 


Population 8,087,700 9,822,300 | +21.45% 
E. B. I. $11,166,923,000 | $16,387,903,000 | +46.75% 
Retail Sales $ 5,684,405,000 | $10,712,526,000 | +88.45% 

Rich in income and retail sales, heavily populated New 
England represents 6.53% of the nation’s Effective Buying 
Income and 6.3% of the nation’s Retail Sales — all within 
3.2% of the U. S. land area. 


The WORCESTER county 
Market’s Growth Offers An 


Outstanding Sales Opportunity 
1945 1955 % ahead 


Population 472,200 574,100 + 21.58% 
E. B. I. $605,336,000 $889,498,000 | + 46.94% 
Retail Sales $315,351 ,000 $608,509,000 | +92.96% 
Industrially the 22nd market nationwide, Worcester’s 
per-family income of $5988, exceeds that of state and 
nation, with retail sales greater than those of many states. 


Telegram & Gazette's increasing Circulation 
Keeps Pace with this Growth of Worcester 


NOW, at an ALL TIME HIGH-Daily, 158,551; Sunday, 105,474 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Howard M. Booth, Publisher 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG AND WTAG-FM 
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| THE FOSSLER 


Salesmans 
Pocket-File 


PROSPECT & 
CUSTOMER 
RECORDS 


ALWAYS WITH Yous 


With a Fossler Pocket-File 
you don’t have to rely on 
memory ... you always have 
at your fingertips everything 
you need to organize and 
make your calls... in ONE 
handy pocket-size binder. 
There are no buried names 

- you never overlook a pros- 
pect or customer. Helps you 
brief yourself BEFORE mak- 
ing a call. . . make notes 
AFTER calls .. . and follow 
up at the right time. So sim- 
ple to set up and organize to 
fit your own selling methods. 


Standard Fossler Forms 


No matter what you sell 
. » » whether you sell to 
manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, jobbers or dealers . . . 
one of the standard Foss- 
ler Forms can help sim- 
plify your record keeping 
and save you time. 


The Fossler ‘ 
Pocket-File a 
it Always < 
With You! X 


Write for FREE Samples 
of our various stock forms 
. « . the same forms that 
are being used by hun- 
dreds of firms, large and 
small, to help their sales- 
men keep track of their 
prospects and customers. 


G. 0. FOSSLER 
AND ASSOCIATES 
156 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL, 
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Readers’ Ideas to Solve 
Sales Manpower Shortage 


Response to SALES MANAGEMENT'S < leading executives who are quick to 


editorial, “Are We Facing a Famine 
on Sales Manpower for Tomorrow?” 
(March 15, p. 25) has come from 
representatives of education, business, 
advertising, manufacturing, and man- 
agement consultants. Consensus: The 
famine is here today, is not a proba- 
bility for tomorrow. Here are some 
of the suggestions for turning this 
famine into a feast: 


Long-Range Campaign 
In recognition of the impor- 
tance of your editorial, we suggest: 

1. That Sates MANAGEMENT in- 
vite a group of qualified sales consult- 
ants to participate in a round table 
luncheon session . . . the moderator to 
outline the problem... . 

2. The problem be brought direct- 
ly to sales executives in various locali- 
ties through an organized afternoon 
conference. As a result of these dis- 
trict or regional meetings, an organi- 
zation could be perfected to start a 
long-range campaign to meet this top 
priority problem... . 

Morris I. Pickus 
President 
The Personnel Institute, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Earn-While-You-Learn" 
Campus Plan 

. Your editorial must have been 
written just as we launched our latest 
“earn-while-you-learn” project for 
college business students. The project 

. is designed specifically to interest 
college students in pursuing sales as a 
career... . 

More than 6,000 students (in the 
past eight years) have received care- 
fully supervised training in market 
and sales research, merchandising, 
sampling and promotion... . : At the 
same time, manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of consumer products are given 
the opportunity to utilize a trained, 
national field force. .. . 

Jack I. 
Promotion Manager 
Student Marketing Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


Moss 


No Longer “Drummers Limited" 


. We have failed to realize that 
the sales profession, and some of our 


call it that at their luncheon presenta- 
tions but failing to demonstrate it 
themselves in their own activities, has 
failed to keep pace with the task of 
maintaining interest in its field — one 
of the major steps in making a sale! 

. We need to sell our communities, 
by the way in which we conduct our- 
selves in our communities and the ex- 
tent to which we participate in com- 
munity life, that the modern salesmen 
and the modern sales executives are 
no longer members of “drummers 
limited” but are able to make sig- 
nificant contributions to their commu- 
nities. ... I am under the impression 
that we need to start doing a job in 
selling selling as a career very strongly 
at the high school level and perhaps 
even at the elementary level if possi- 
ble. ... 

A. W. Wilber 

Divisional Sales Manager 
The Stuart Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Where Are the Trainee 
Programs? 

. Having recognized the oppor- 
tunities and advantages of a sales ca- 
reer, I started several months ago on 
a campaign to establish myself in a 
sales position. With no specific expe- 
rience to offer, I have found it very 
difficult to even get a reply to appli- 
cations sent in response to ads and 
leads through personal contacts. My 
problem seems to be my inability to 
find companies that offer young men 
without sales experience a formal sales 
trainee program. . . 
Herbert J. Jones 
Chicago, III. 


Don't-Know Creates Disinterest 

.. | agree that many young people 
in our colleges are disinterested (or 
skeptical, perhaps) about making a 
career of selling because of their lack 
of understanding concerning the wide 
range of positions and opportunities 
available in selling today. . . . I should 
like to suggest that a series of cases 
and problems be compiled which are 
based on actual business situations. 

(They) would offer a real chal- 
lenge to students. . . . Finally, after 
class presentation, the actual solutions 
to the problems should be made avail- 
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able for comparison study... . 
Howard Nelson 

Associate Professor 

Marketing and Business Education 

Northern IIlinois State College 


DeKalb, IIL. 


Salesmen Made, Not Born 

... 1 believe my method of having 
students practice selling in the class- 
room and encouraging them to take 
part-time selling jobs has brought to 
many of them the realization that 
salesmen are made, not born, and that 
salesmanship can be learned just as 
can any other profession. . . . I believe 
if each sales executive would devote 
one hour a week to addressing a 
group of students on this subject, the 
result would be amazing that 
from the long-range point of view, a 
brass-tack classroom talk to a group 
of 30 or 15 students may 
more results than four after-dinner 
speeches to larger groups of actual 


produce 


salesmen and sales executives. ... 


Gail Murphy 
School of Business 
Stetson University 


DeLand, Fla. 
Selling by Any Other Name... 


Frankly, why should anyone 
aspire to be a salesman? Salesmanship 
may be and is a vitally important and 
honorable profession but who believes 
it? Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
has the following definitions of the 
word “sell”: “1. To transfer (prop- 
erty) for a consideration; dispose of 
in return for something. 2. To make 
a matter of bargain and sale esp. in 
breach of duty, trust or the like; be- 
tray. 3. To impose upon, trick, de- 
ceive; gull; cheat (slang).” 

If this is what selling means to the 
average layman, is it surprising that 
students, parents and vocational guid- 
ance personnel are attracted to other 
fields and do not consider salesmanship 
as a profession ? 

Isn’t it about time that something is 
done about the terminology ? 


Wilbert J. Miller 
Wilbert J. Miller & Associates 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Sell Selling to Our Critics 

. I would cast my vote for the 
use of a professional PR firm. 
What has been done in the past has 
obviously failed to “touch a nerve” 
with the young men who are needed 
in every sales organization today. 
Let’s sell our case to someone (PR 
firm or individual) who is critical of 
i As it is we just go along agree- 
ing on this [that the salesman’s job 
is a tremendously vital and rewarding 
one] with each other, and wondering 
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why it doesn’t get through to the peo- 
ple we are interested in. 


L. D. Rambeau 


Ross Roy, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Nothing Ever Happens...” 

. . » How best to point up the ad- 
vantages of a sales career from any 
other career? Basic concept would be 
to use as a slogan, ‘‘Nothing ever hap- 
made” ... the 
whole program to be supervised by a 
selection of mature professional sales 
managers. This is not a job for pro- 
fessional public relations people, al- 
though their advice might be helpful. 
... It is interesting to note that the 
engineer of the 1930’s led a starvation 
life, whereas the man who could sell 
did manage to make a living — and 
ae 


pens until a-sale is 


Russell H. Randolph 
Sales Manager 
Mult-A-Frame Division 
Ainsworth Manufacturing Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Contact Customers! 

... May I suggest that as salesmen, 
perhaps the very first step that must 
be taken is that we start contacting 
our customers—the student or poten- 
tial salesman. The second must ob- 
viously be, making a sales curriculum 
available to these students, in our edu- 
cational institutions. 

W. B. Clark, Jr. 
Representing 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Three Steps to Sell Selling 

Clean up advertising for re- 
cruitment One method might be 
for newspapers to have a special sec- 
tion under which only the copy from 
companies approved by the National 
Sales Executives and the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of that city would be in- 
serted.... 

Break down present selling by spe- 
cific fields — The merchandiser-sales- 
man, industrial salesman, sales engi- 
neer, retail salesman, route salesman. 


Offer sales training and information 


program to schools Sales executives 
doing such a job well would be the 
most effective public relations people 
obtainable — successful local men in 
their particular field of selling pre- 
senting their companies’ methods of 
personnel selection, sales and operating 
policies, sales compensation plans, the 
futures and opportunities of salesmen 
under their direction. .. . 

Colin Warwick 
Warwick Associates 
Atlanta, Ga. 


STEINMAN STATION 


Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Channel 8 Multi-City Market 


Harrisburg 


Hanover 


AMERICA'S 10TH TV MARKET 


Representatives 


The MEEKER Company, Inc. 


New York 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


LANCASTER, PENNA. NBC and CBS 


316,000 WATTS 


from 42 states... 190,00 
from 4,500 suppliers, large and small 


Boeing couldn’t build a B-52 without you. With 
150,000 different parts to inventory . . . 
wiring, cable, instruments to complete sub- 


rivets, 


is a national effort calling 
on 3500 small suppliers and 1000 larger firms, 


assemblies ...aB 


scattered over 42 states of the union. 

A mountain of money is involved. Do you 
know what one B-52 in quantity production 
costs? About $6% billion today . . . substantially 


B-52 in flight, making refueling contact with America’s first jet tanker, the Boeing KC-135. 


less as volume goes up. Ah, but Boeing gets the 
lion’s share. Wrong! Only 24 percent of the pur- 
chase price ends up in Seattle. The Air Force 
contracts 28 percent with other prime producers, 
and the remainder . . . a whopping 48 percent 
goes to outside suppliers. Like you, for instance. 

This is the aviation industry at work. This is 
the heart and pulse and the pages of American 
Aviation, its magazine. This is the 


“net” of its 
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dillerent parts stream into Seattle 
.. lo build just one B32! 


concentrated coverage, coverage where it counts 
. .. among airframe builders, engine manufac- 
turers, military, prime contractors, people who 
buy parts to make other parts... right on through 
to the airlines and terminal operators. 
American Aviation goes where the big avia- 
tion money is being invested. That means your 
money goes to the point of maximum advertising 
return. Write or phone for the realistic facts. 
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World’s largest aviation publishers . . . 


American Aviation 


17 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
139 North Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
8943 Wilshire Blvd., Beverley Hills, Calif. 


"If Peg Zwecker 


says it's a hat... 


it's a hat!" 


Pop enjoys popping off about 
Mom's new hat, but he invari- 
ably ends up by parading her 
proudly down the Avenue 
Thanks to Peg Zwecker’s fashion 
writing in the Chicago Daily 
News, Mom always rates admir- 
ing glances. A lot of them 
bounce off onto Pop, obviously 
her Good Provider. Alert ad- 
vertisers know how profitable it 
is to be aided and abetted by 
Peg Zwecker’s authoritative pro- 
nunciamentos. Look at the rec- 
ord, and you'll understand the 
potent power of the Daily News 
Fashion pages. They get thor- 
oughly read and thoroughly 
absorbed in 600,000 homes a 
day because . 


The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
HITS HOME 


MAIL PROMOTION 


BY JANET GIBBS 


Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Counsel 


Still More Uses for Sales-Mail 


SALES TRAINING TOOL 


29. Better informed salesmen mean 
better selling! Equip your salesmen 
with a fast moving “how to” manual. 
Keep them up-to-date on new 
methods, techniques, sales slants, op- 
portunities and the competitive pic- 
ture. Help them bag the “big ones.” 


30. Stimulate your salesmen: Sales 
tips, incentive programs, any challenge 
to arouse go-get-it-iveness in good 
salesmen, can best be “sold” through 
bulletins, house publications, letters. 
Try mailing to the salesman’s home 
where he has time to digest your mes- 
sage. The added influence of his fam- 
ily and their natural interest in his 
progress often helps. D.M. can make 
even a scattered selling organization 
function as a single working team. 


31. "Sell" your ad program to your 
salesmen: Often field salesmen can 
contribute much to your program, if 
you'll ask questions and discuss it in 
advance. Then send reprints of media 
ads, samples of all d.m. advertising 
material. They'll feel part of the ad 
team and do a better job. 


FOR DEALER PROGRAM 


32. Securing new dealers, distributors: 
The possibilities for opening new out- 
lets via d.m. are unlimited. Sell the 
dealer on your “line” — but also ask 
questions about his activities. Know 
he is the right outlet for you. 


33. Sales training-by-mail for dealers, 
distributors: Better informed dealers 
sell more. Sales training bulletins, 
news and “how to” information on 
sales and merchandising techniques 
will help; sell them on the benefits 
of your products; tell them what you 
know about the competitive picture; 
use continuous d.m. to keep them sold. 


34. Ask advice of your dealers, dis- 
tributors, retailers: Ask questions, they 
can give you needed information based 
on firing-line sales experience. Use 
this to make your product or service 
more salable, profitable. Whether you 
use letters, questionnaires, bulletins or 


house publications, pinpoint your 
questions to secure valuable data. 
Make it easy for your “adviser” to an- 
swer ... enclose a reply envelope. 


35. Merchandise your entire ad pro- 
gram to dealers, distributors, retailers: 
Often you'll use information received 
from them in that program. When 
it is activated, “sell” it to dealers by 
mail. Send them preprints and re- 
prints of ads, samples of mail mate- 
rial; tell them about distribution, how 
it benefits them. 


36. Educating retail sales clerks em- 
ployed by distributors: More sales 
are lost at this level because sales 
clerks are not adequately trained ; are 
not “sold” on your company and 
products. Their interest and influence 
are powerful sales aids; their disin- 
terest can mean a sales bottleneck. Use 
d.m. as a preventive and a cure. 


37. Point-of-purchase aids help deal- 
ers sell more: Over-the-counter give- 
away folders, printed literature selling 
your product or service ; how-to-use-it 
ideas, display material . all help 
dealers sell faster, at lower cost. 


38. Dealer mail aids for local use: 
Dealers who use your d.m. material 
to mail to local prospects and custom- 
ers want their name and address given 
prominence — otherwise you'll meet 
real dealer resistance. Keep this in 
mind when designing new pieces. 
Some manufacturers supply dealer aids 
free, others charge at cost, still others 
split costs. The manufacturer either 
handles the actual mailing procedure, 
using dealers’ lists, or supplies the ma- 
terial and the dealer mails. 


39. How to get dealer cooperation 
in service to the consumer: D.M. will 
bring inquiries and leads on a local or 
national basis. Turn those leads over 
to local dealers immediately; on the 
inquiries, answer your prospect by 
mail simultaneously. 


40. Stimulate your dealers, distribu- 
tors, retailers: Sales tips, incentive pro- 
grams, any challenge to arouse go- 
get-it-iveness will spur selling. 
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WITHIN YOUR ORGANIZATION 


41. Better employe-employer rela- 
tions: A bulletin or house magazine 
published regularly, carrying an- 
nouncements of company policy, in- 
formation about new products or 
plans, stimulating ambition, encourag- 
ing thrift, promoting safety and effi- 
ciency, discussing the competitive situ- 
ation and what the company is doing 
to build sales volume, prestige ; 
this kind of d.m. advertising will make 
for greater loyalty among employes. 


42. Ask questions of your employes: 
By using letters, questionnaires, you 
can arouse a common interest in your 
business. More important, you'll get 
time-_ and money-saving tips, IDEAS 
no efficiency expert could dream up. 
The boys and girls doing the job can 
often do a better one if they’re 
sold on it. It’s not money alone that 


interests a good worker. Give him 


credit for ideas. That pat on the back 
in print... can be far more 


valuable. 


43. Selling stockholders and others 
interested in your company: Enclo- 
sures with dividend checks; pay 
envelopes or direct messages can be 
developed to sell stockholders and 
employes on making greater use of 
your products or services and suggest- 
ing their use to others. re 


44. Annual reports: Sell your stock- 
holders and keep them sold on their 
investment in your company. 


EXTERNAL USES 
45. Building good will: Intangible, but 


one of your most valuable business 
assets. Many business friendships are 
cemented through an appreciative let- 
ter, a thoughtful greeting on some 
special occasion or holiday. Good 
will, developed by d.m. can be one of 
your most powerful tools in prevent- 
ing sales recessions; in holding your 
customers when unavoidable problems 
plague you; even when your salesman 
leaves to go with a competitor . . . or 
if your competitor wages an aggressive 
war on you! 


46. Bring buyer to seller: Manufac- 
turers or wholesalers with showrooms, 
and retailers as well, use d.m. to in- 
vite buyers to come and see for them- 
selves. Get your prospects inside your 
door, where you can ask for an order. 


47. Use direct mail for better public 
and community relations: Invite com- 
munity leaders, the press, neighbors, 
school and college classes, prospects, 
customers to visit your showroom. 
offices, plant for special events, 
tours, or just to get acquainted. Use 
a d.m. format which makes it easy to 
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send an acceptance. Such visits will 
help cement business friendships, es- 
tablish community standing. Another 
idea! Notify local business and com- 


munity leaders in advance when you 


are planning changes that may have 
community impact. 


48. Say thank you: Everyone likes to 
be thanked. Express appreciation in 
acknowledging orders or payments. A 
gesture as simple as sending a card, 
letter or folder will do much to ce- 
ment a closer relationship between 
you and your customer. 


49. Welcoming new customers: New 
customers cost you a pretty penny and 
can mean many more dollars in sales 
and profit. Make them feel welcome. 
A personal letter signed by “top 
brass,” recognizing the beginning of 
your business relationship, will help 
keep them sold. 


50. Out of sight is out of mind! 
Keeping your name, your product, 
your sales story ‘‘alive”’ is a vital prob- 
lem. It can be done, economically, by 
d.m.; blotters absorb ink and leave 
impacts and impressions of you; so do 
a dozen other forms of printed busi- 
ness advertising such as calendars, 
house publications, regular bulletins, 
etc. 


51. House publications provide in- 
formation, build good will: Many 
house magazines, originally intended 
for internal use, today offer fine d.m. 
advertising opportunities to tell your 
story of new plans, products, purposes, 
to acquaint customers and prospects 
with your ideals; create a friendly 
relationship that must make selling 
easier. While this isn’t the medium 
for an out-and-out bid for specific 
business — or the place to ask for an 
order — house publications can put 
your sales message across in an atmos- 
phere where the reception is friendly, 
interested. The net result will be 
leads, inquiries that seem t@& come 
almost unsolicited. Continuity in di- 
rect mail is invaluable. Here is a way 
to keep up regular contacts with your 
prospects and customers between sales- 
men’s calls. 


52. Opening new charge accounts: 
Charge accounts are a tremendous 
business stimulant. Encourage good 
prospects, by mail, to open charge ac- 
counts. Tell them the many conven- 
iences and plusses. 


53. Collecting overdue bills: Firm yet 
friendly collection letters will bring 


NEXT ISSUE 
Well Dressed Mails 


in dollars, hold your customers and 
give you added opportunity to “sell.” 
Every mail contact between yourself 
and your customer is like a personal 
call. You'll either build good will or 
lose it, make more sales or hand your 
customer over to your competitor. 


54. Reactivate old customers: How 
long has it been since you checked 
your customer records for date of last 
purchase? How many are lost, strayed 
or stolen? Few businessmen know. 
Do you? Some customers complain 
when they’re unhappy; others simply 
go elsewhere. Keep track of customer 
activity; if it slows down, find out 
why. Letters — sincere, personal and 
sales-wise — will win them back; 
protect your heavy investment in old 
customers. Don’t let them become 
your competitors’ best prospects. 


55. Getting your product prescribed 
or specified by brand name: Profes- 
sional men, physicians, dentists, etc., 
will prescribe your product for their 
patients if they are educated on its 
merits, purpose and_ performance. 
Architects and engineers can be re- 
minded to specify your products. This 
is brand-name selling by direct mail. 


56. Patent and product protection: 
Check our patent and copyright laws 
—you'll find the use of the mails a 
“must” to insure your protection. 


57. Advance notice of salesman's 
call: D.M. users find it pays to mail 
a notice of date when their “traveling 
salesman” will call. 


58. Paving the way for salesmen: 
Consistent d.m. will soften up pros- 
pects. When your salesman calls, even 
without an invitation or inquiry, he'll 
find your company and products fa- 
miliar — that your sales points will 
have broken down some resistance. 
Preheat prospects and your salesmen 
will turn them into customers at less 
cost! 


59. Increase response to other media: 
Make an offer of informative mate- 
rial in newspaper, magazine, business 
paper, radio or TV ads. Be sure the 
d.m. piece sent in response to requests 
is sales-wise . . . informative, useful; 
stressing benefits from the reader’s 
angle. This is coupon advertising and 
the d.m. you use can make all your 
advertising produce more sales. 


MAIL ORDER SELLING 


60. Mail-order sales: Many firms not 
selling at present by mail can do so. 


We've listed 60 direct mail ideas 
for use to stimulate your thinking 
about how you can profitably use d.m. 
in your business. Other ideas will 
develop, tailored to your specific needs. 
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Should You Buy Space for Your Wares 
In Department Store Catalogs? 


Here are the answers to some frequently asked questions 


that will help you to decide. The circulation of these 


media is now running into box-car numbers, and it's esti- 
mated that at least 250 big stores now publish them. 


BY LESTER HARRISON 


President, Lester Harrison, Inc., and Harrison Services, Inc. 


simple to 
elaborate in form, are produced by 
most of the country’s bigger depart- 
ment stores. The majority are de 
signed to promote merchandise fot 
Christmas giving, 

A company that manufactures a 
product sold extensively through de- 
partment stores usually: 

1. Participates in the cost of dis- 
play in one or more department store 
catalogs. 


Merchandise catalogs, 


2. Refuses participation after. being 
approached.* 

3. Desires participation to promote 
its product. 

Ideally, both store and manufac- 
turer should profit from a catalog 


*The percentage of such hold-outs is de- 
clining; an estimated 90% of those in- 
vited to participate accept. Over 2,000 
manufacturers have participated in cata- 
logs produced by the Harrison organiza- 
tion. 
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investment. The store generally takes 
the initiative and assumes responsi 
bility for selection and presentation of 
merchandise. 

But to be satisfied with its spon- 
soring role and reap the greatest bene- 
fits, the resource firm’s management 
should have certain basic knowledge 
to rulde its decisions. 

Here are 11 questions manufac- 
turers most frequently ask us about 
department store catalogs and rep- 
resentation in them: 

1. How can we justify the ex- 
pense of having our product, shown 
in a department store catalog? 

On the basis of the answers to 
these questions: Does your product 
lend itself to catalog and Christmas 
selling? Does the store’s annual busi- 
ness justify your cooperation in help- 
ing them to sel! more of your mer- 
chandise during the peak selling 
season? Does the store’s Christmas 
order, of which the calalog items are 


only a part, justify cooperation? Will 
the store give you promotional helps 
in addition to the catalog—good de- 
partmental and window displays, etc? 
Is it worth it to you to have the 
store tell its customers, through the 
catalog, that yours is a star item, 
chosen from thousands, and specially 
recommended for Christmas buying? 

2. What kind of audience does the 
department store catalog reach? 

The lifeblood of the store the 
charge customers, plus lists of cash, 
instalment and buy-by-mail customers 
who have indicated they like to shop 
at this store. The catalog is an in- 
vitation to a preferred customer, In 
addition to those who respond by 
mail and telephone, some come to the 
store after studying the catalog. Some- 
times they bring marked copies. 
Catalogs are a boon to those who 
want to avoid holiday crowds. They 
are particularly effectye during bad 
weather. They enjoy a long life, from 
several weeks to two or more months. 
They are likely to be seen and used 
by several members of a household. 
3. Who decides what to show in 
the catalog? 

The store buyer, after consulta- 
tion with manufacturers, who advise 
on new items, etc. Harrison clients 
are furnished charts, surveys, studies, 
recommendations, based on _ best- 
selling-items reports received from all 
client stores. 

4+. Are there types of merchandise 
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Vales 


The No.1 Salesma 


Why? Because 
markets throughout the ye 
ment’s newspa 
accounts UsINg 


*Abilene Reporter-News 

Akron, N. Y. Beacon Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
"Alexandria, La. Daily Town Talk 
Allentown Call-Chronicle 
Altoona Mirror 

“Amarillo News & Globe-Times 
“Amsterdam Evening Recorder 
“Anderson Bulletin & Herald 
Appleton-Post-Crescent 
“Asbury Park Press 

“Ashville Citizan & Time 
Associated Publishers, In 
Athens Banner-Herald 

Atlanta Journal & Constitution 
Atlantic City Press 

“Auburn Citizen-Advertiser 
“Augusta, Ga. Chronicie-Herald 
*Augusta, Me. Kennebec Journa 


Baltimore News-Post 

“Bangor Daily News 

“Barre Times 

*Baton Rouge State Times & 
Morning Advocate 

“Battle Creek Inquirer & News 

*Beaver Valley Times 

“Beckley Post-Herald & Raleigh 
Register 

*Bergen Evening Record 

Bethlehem Globe-Times 

*Biddeford Journal 

*Biloxi-Gulfport Daily Herald 

*Binghamton Press 

"Birmingham News-Post Herald 

Bloomington Pantagraph 

Booth Michigan Newspapers 

Boston Globe 

Boston Herald-Traveler 

*Boston Record American 

"Bridgeton Evening News 

*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 

*Bristol, Conn. Press 

Brush Moore Newspapers 

Buffalo Courier-Express 

Burlington, Vt., Free Press 

*Burlington, N Times News 


Calgary Herald 

Camden Courier-Post & Times 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 

*Campaign-Urbana Courier 

Charleston, S. C. Evening Post- 
News & Courier 

*Charieston, W. Va. Gazette 

Charlotte Observer 

Chicago American 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Sun-Times 

Chicago Tribune 

Christian Science Monitor 

Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Post 

«Claremont Daily Eagle 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Cincinnati Times-Star 

Cleveland Press 

Columbia State & Record 

Columbus, 0. Dispatch 

*Connelisville Daily Courier 

*Corning Leader 

Corpus Christi Ca'ler-Times 


Dallas Morning News 

Dallas Times-Herald 

*Danville, Ili. Commercial-News 

Davenport Newspapers 

Dayton Daily News-Journal 
Herald 

Decatur Herald & Review 

Denver Post 

Des Moines Register & Tribune 

Detroit Free Press 
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Movageanels 


Sales Manag 


per advertisers 


Detroit News 

Detroit Times 

"Dover Delaware State News 
*Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
“Duluth Herald & News-Tribune 
“Durham Herald & Sun 


"East St. Louis Journal 
*Easton Express &WGLV 
*Eau Claire Leader & Daily 
Telegram 
Edmonton Journal 
Elizabeth Daily J 
*Elkhart Truth 


urnal 


*Elmira Star-Gazette & 


Advertiser & Telegram 
E! Paso Times & Herald Post 
*Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
*Erie Times 
*Eugene Register-Guard 
Evansville Courier-Press 


*Fall River Herald News 
Federated Publications 
First Three Markets Group 

*Florence Times & Tri-Cities 

Daily 

*Fort Lauderdale Daily News 

Fort Wayne News-Sentine 
Journal Gazette 

*Galveston News-Tribune 
Gary Post-Tribune 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

*Gastonia Gazette 

*Gloucester Daily Times 

*Grand Rapids Herald 

“Grand Rapids Press 
Green Bay Press Gazette 

*Greenfield Recorder-Gazette 
Greensboro News & Record 
Greenville, S. C. News-Piedmont 


*Hagerstown Herald-Mail 

*Halifax Chronicle-Herald, 
Mail Star 

Hamilton Spectator 

Hammond Times 

*Harrisburg Patriot & Evening 
News 

Hartford Courant 

*Hartford Times 

Haverhill Gazette 

Hearst Advertising Service 

Hearst Newspapers 

*Herkimer Eve. Telegram 

*Holyoke Transcript-Telegram 

*Honolulu Advertiser 

*Honolulu Star Bulletin 

Houston Chronicle 

Houston Post 


*Idaho Falls Post-Register 
Indianapolis Star & News 


Jackson, Miss. Clarion-Ledger, 
Daily News 

*jJackson, Miss. State Times 

Jacksonville, Florida Times- 
Union 

* Janesville Daily Gazette 

Jersey City Jersey Journal 

*Johnson City Press-Chronicle 

*Joplin Globe & News Herald 


Kansas City Star 
*Kenosha News 


*Lafayette Journal & Courier 

Lancaster Newspapers 

*Lansing State Journal 

*Las Vegas Review-Journal & 
Radio Stations 

*Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 

*Lebanon Daily News 
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“Lexington, Ky 

Lima News 

*Lincoln Journal-Star 

*Little Falls Times 

*Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 

London Free Press 

Long Beach Independent 
Press-Telegram 

Longview Daily News-Journa 

*Lorain Journal 

*Los Angeles Examiner 

Los Angeles Herald Express 

Los Angeles Mirror & 
Daily News 

Los Angeles Times 

Louisville Courier-Journa 

Lowell Sun 

Lubbock Avalanche-jJourna 

Lynchburg News Advance 

*Lynn Daily item 


Herald-Leader 


Time 


*Macon Telegraph & News 

McClatchy Newspapers 

*Madison Newspapers 

“Manchester, Conn., Evening 
Herald 

“Manchester, N.H. Union Leader 

*Mariboro Enterprise-Hudson 
Sun 

*Mason City Globe-Gazette 

Memphis Commercial Appeal- 
Press Scimitar 

Meriden Record-Journal 

*Miami Daily News 

Miami Herald 

*Middletown Press 

*Milford Daily News 

Milwaukee Journal 

Milwaukee Sentinel 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune 

*Mobile Press Register 

Moline Dispatch-Rock Island 
Argus 

*Monroe News-Star & World 

*Montgomery Advertiser- 
Alabama Journal 

*Montreal Gazette 

Montreal La Patrie 

Montreal La Presse 

*Montreal Matin 

Montreal Photo Journal-Le Petit 
Journal 

Montreal Star 

*Muncie Star-Evening Press 


*Nashua Telegraph 
*Nashville Banner & Tennessean 
New Bedford Standard-Times 
*New Britain Herald 
New Brunswick Home News & 
Sunday Times 
*New Kensington Daily Dispatch 
*New London Day 
*New Orleans item 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
New York Journal-American 
New York News 
New York Times 
Newark News 
*Newburg-Beacon News 
*Newburyport Daily News 
*Newport, R. |., Daily News 
*Newport, Va., Daily Press 
& Times-Herald 
*Niagara Falls Gazette 
*Norristown Times Herald 
*North Adams Transcript 
*Northampton Daily Hampshire 
Gazette 
*Northwest Hometown Dailies 
*Norwalk Hour 
*Norwich Bulletin Record 
Oakland Tribune 


ator Newspapers 


information on local 
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“Ogden Standard Examiner 
“Ohio Select List Newspapers 
Oklahoma City Times-Daily 

Oklahoman 
Omaha World-Herald 
Orlando Sentinel-Star 
Oshkosh Daily Northwestern 
Ottawa Citizen 
*Ottawa Journal 
"Ottawa Le Droit 
“Owensboro Messenger & 
Inquirer 


*Paducah Sun-Democrat 
*Palm Beach Post Times 
Passaic Herald-News 
*Patterson Evening News 
Peoria Journal Star 
*Perth Amboy Evening News 
“Petersburg Progress-index- 
Hopewell News 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia Daily News 
Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh Press 
*Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph 
“Pittsfield Berkshire Evening 
Eagie 
*Plainfield Courier-News 
*Pontiac Press 
Portiand Oregonian 
*Portiand Oregon Journal 
Portland, Me., Press-Herald 
Express 
*Portsmouth, N.H. Herald 
*Portsmouth, Va., Times 
"Pottsville Republican 
Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Racine Journal-Times, Sunday 
Bulletin 

Raleigh News & Observer 

*Red Bank Register 

*Rio Grande Valley Group 
Newspapers 

Riverside & San Bernardino 
Newspapers 

Roanoke Time & World News 

*Rochester Times-Union, 
Democrat & Chronicle 

Rockford Consolidated 
Newspapers 

Rocky Mount Telegram 

*Rome Daily Sentinel 

*Royal Oak Daily Tribune 

*Rutland Herald 


St. Joseph News-Press Gazette 
*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
*St. Petersburg Times 

Salisbury Post 


*Salem, Mass., Evening News 


Sait Lake Tribune, Desert 
News & Telegram 
*San Angelo Standard-Times 
*San Antonio News & Express 
San Diego Union & Tribune 
San Francisco Examiner 
San Jose Mercury-News 
*Sanford Tribune & Advocate 
*Santa Ana Register 
“Santa Barbara News-Press 
*Santa Rosa Press Democrat 
Schenectady Gazette 
Scranton Times 
*Scranton Tribune & 
Scrantonian 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Seattle Post-intelligencer 
Seattle Times 
*Sharon Herald 
*Shreveport Times Journal 
Sioux City Journal-Tribune 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader 
Southam Canadjan Newspapers 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
Spokesman Review 
South Bend Tribune 
*Springfield Illinois State 
Journal & Register 
*Stamford Advocate 
*Stockton Record 
*Sudbury Daily Star 
*Sunbury Daily item 
Syracuse Newspapers 


*Tarentum Valley Daily News 
Tacoma News-Tribune 
*Taunton Gazette 
Terre Haute Tribune-Star 
*Texas Daily Press League 
Texas Harte-Hanks Newspapers 
*Thomson Canadian Newspapers 
Toledo Blade & Times 
Topeka Daily Capital & State 
Journal 
*Toronto Globe & Mail 
Toronto Star Weekly 
Toronto Telegram 
Troy Record Newspapers 
*Torrington Register 
Tucson Daily Citizen-Arizona 
Daily Star 
*Tulsa World & Tribune 


*Utica Observer-Dispatch & 
Press 


Vancouver Province 
*Vancouver Sun 
*Ventura Star-Free Press 
Vermont Allied Dailies 


*Waco News-Trbiune & Times 
Herald 

Wall Street Journal 

*Waltham News-Tribune 

Washington Post & Times 
Herald 

*Waterbury Republican 

*Waterloo Daily Courier 

Waukegan News-Sun 

*Wausau Daily Record-Herald 

*Waynesboro News-Virginian 

*West Chester, Pa., Daily Local 
News 

*Westchester, N.Y 
Newspapers 

*Westerly Sun 

*Wheeling News-Register & 
Fairmont Times 

*Wichita Eagle 

*Wichita Falls Daily Times & 
Record News 

*Wilkes-Barre Record & 
Times Leader 

*Williamsport Sun, Gazette & 
Bulletin 

*Wilmington, N.C., 

*Woonsocket Call 

Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


Group 


Star News 


Yakima Morning Herald 
Youngstown Vindicator 
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Lester Harrison might well be termed Mr. Catalog so closely is he 
identified with the growth of the selling-by-catalog movement among 


sales volume 


overseas! 
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What's the quoted rate per ton on 
your product to any overseas desti- 
nation? $30? $40? $50? $60? $70? 
$80? 

What are you paying? Wanna 
bet? If yours is an average product 
... you're not paying a rate per ton 
at all. Unless a ton of your product 
fits a space the size of your desk 
(5x3x3) you are paying a volume 
rate . . . which may figure 7 or 8 
times as much. . . say $640 per ton 
on a product with a nominal per ton 
rate of only $80! 

That’s one reason many sales man- 
agers are stipulating shipping by air 
rather than ocean to foreign coun- 
tries. Air is often cheaper than 
ocean! 

You'll sell more when your cus- 
tomers pay less for transportation. 
Your competitive position abroad 
will be greatly improved. 

Have you oa “Water on the 
Brain,” AEI’s folder that gives you 
all the facts . . . and shows how, on 
just one shipment, air movement, 
compared with ocean, saved 9 days’ 
delivery time ... and $2,306.46! 

Send for “Water on the Brain.” 
Better DO IT NOW! 


department stores in the last two decades. With his staff he has had a 
hand in the production of catalogs for 60-odd big and little U. S. stores, 
among them the four Gimbel Bros. establishments; Sakowitz Bros., 
Houston; The Hecht Co., Washington; Carson Pirie Scott & Co., 
Chicago; Hutzler Bros., Baltimore; Kresge-Newark, Newark, N. J.; 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; 
Burdine’s, Miami; Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; Maison Blanche Co., 
New Orleans. 


From small beginnings in a bedroom studio about 25 years ago, 
Harrison’s business has grown to the two enterprises he now heads, 
Lester Harrison, Inc., an advertising agency, and Harrison Services, 
Inc., that produces “Mailographics,” or printed sell-by-mail pieces, 
chiefly Christmas and other seasonal catalogs. 


Catalogs have made their greatest gains since World War Il, the 
period in which well established retail distribution methods have given 
way to the present hodgepodge of super markets selling stockings, 
toiletries and toys; drug stores selling appliances and soft goods; 
suburban shopping centers competing against metropolitan stores. This 
increasing competition from all sides and the growing traffic congestion 
in city shopping areas have induced many big stores to fight harder 
for more store traffic, telephone and mail orders, all of which may be 
inspired by good catalogs. In addition, catalogs enable stores to compete 
with distant mail order houses that take business out of the community. 


In the first mad postwar scramble for business, the catalog movement 
suffered from inexperience. Some producers made serious mistakes. 
Items were not always wel! chosen or suitably presented. Provision 
was not always made for ample stocks at the store. This necessitated 
substitutions which led to expensive returns and long-drawn-out 
correspondence. The importance of balance of merchandise classifica- 
tions was not always taken into consideration. In some cases eager 
buyers, fancying themselves advertising solicitors, adopted a sky-is-the- 
limit attitude in requesting manufacturer participation. This led to 
such weird effects as Christmas books top-heavy with pages of case 
goods while painfully lacking in tried-and-true gift items. 


But the stores learned quickly. Most have improved their catalog 
merchandising techniques and many have turned to specialists such as 


Lester Harrison for assistance in getting out their catalogs. 


The Harrison enterprises have grown so rapidly that now they 
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W air Express 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
90 Broad St., New York 4 « BO 9-0200 


The world’s first Air Express International Network 
—not affiliated with any other air express company. 
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occupy space in three New York buildings; during the peak period of 
Christmas catalog preparation they rent space in several other buildings 
for the assembling, checking and photographing of merchandise for 
individual store clients. To eliminate the disadvantages of this decen- 
tralization, the organization will move in May to its own new building 
at 210-212 E. 50th St., New York City. 


Within his own organization and through the clients he serves, 
Harrison constantly tests to develop more effective selling-through- 
catalog techniques. Typical problems researched: For a given store, in 
a catalog of given size, how many gloves should be shown, and in what 
price ranges? ... What slips will sell best, $3.98, $5.95 or $7.95? ... To 
what extent should the store depend on best-selling basics, and how 
far should it go with seasonal novelties? 


Air Express International Corp. 
90 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me the following — 
[] ‘Water on the Brain" Folder 


[] Golden Rocket Folder 
C] Other FREE Literature 


Nome —_——Position The basic merchandise pattern holds true for most stores. Variations, 


which result in completely individual catalogs, reflect the quality of 
the store, its merchandise, and its customers. 
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known to be especially well suited 
to catalog selling? 

Yes. Successful classifications are 
indicated in the Harrison Services 
Survey, which points out generally 
accepted items, plus variations that 
the store is in the best position to de- 
termine. Items classed as gift mer- 
chandise are usually good bets. 
Blouses, negligees, underwear, hand- 
bags, gifts for men—all are widely 
sold through catalogs. But at least 
one store has done remarkably well 
with pianos and other big-ticket prod- 
ucts. 

5. What merchandise is unsuited 
to these marketing methods? 

It is hard to generalize because we 
may find that someone has done well 
with even the most unlikely product 
for catalog selling. But it can be 
said that’ chances of headaches in- 
crease with the offer of an item that 
requires fitting, such as suits. Though 
there are exceptions, the profit vs. 
delivery charge on an item priced at 
less than a dollar is too small to 
warrant its inclusion. An example of 
what not to include is a garbage can 
(2-unit delivery) priced at $1.98. 

6. What can we expect of the 
store beyond putting our merchan- 
dise in its catalog? 

Since the buyer has selected an 
item or items to highlight your line, 
the line must be bought in depth. The 
fact that the item is represented, and 
in depth, means that it will be pro- 
moted in other ways. Your brand 
should be mentioned in the descriptive 
caption for the illustration of your 
product. But don’t expect your logo- 
type to be used as this is not in keep- 
ing with current graphic arts practice. 


Should Reflect Store 


7. Can you give me a basis for 
quick appraisal of a catalog? 

First of all, it should represent 
the store, whether it be a prestige, 
family or bargain establishment. The 
merchandise should be presented at- 
tractively, without clutter, with good 
(though brief) descriptive captions, 
and it should be exactly as represent- 
ed. There should be good flow of 
continuity, but without manotony. 
The paper should be of good quality, 
and the book should be of a size to 
present advantage. 
Photography and printing should be 
of good quality. The catalog should 
put the store’s best foot forward at 
this best of all selling seasons. 

8. Is the use of department store 
catalogs increasing or decreasing? 

Increasing. In 1950 we produced 
a million books for nine stores. Last 
year we produced about eight million 
for more than 60 stores. An estimated 
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250 of the nation’s top 500 stores 
use catalogs, 

9. Is there any way of measuring 
the effect of promoting an item by 
catalog? 

If it is featured only through the 
catalog (not shown in a window or 
advertised in newspapers or on the 
radio), virtually all sales may be 
attributed to the catalog, including 
telephone orders and across-the-count- 
er purchases. Last winter a woman’s 
robe was offered in a store’s catalog 
at the comparatively high price of 
$40; it outsold several offered on 
the same page for less. The supply 
was exhausted before the buyer had 
a chance to promote it through news- 
paper advertising, and the manu- 
facturer was barely able to furnish 
enough replacements to last through 
the holiday season . . . Another yard- 
stick: Compare the sales of an item 
shown in a catalog with a similar one 
not shown. 

10. Do stores have accurate figures 
on the amount of added business ob- 
tained through catalogs? 


Catalogs Make Sales 

It is difficult to be specific about 
this, because so many factors are in- 
volved. We do find numerous stores 
suspending publication of a Christmas 
catalog for a year, then coming back 
in. Some large stores have gone on 
record in crediting as much as 20% 
of their November and December 
volume to catalogs. 

11. On what basis is a manufac- 
turer asked to pay for advertising 
his product in a store’s catalog? 

In planning their catalogs, the most 
efficient stores allocate space to indi- 
vidual items rather than to manu- 
facturers. When a store representa- 
tive discusses financial participation 
with the manufacturer, it is on the 
basis of one or two star items to act 
as a catalog “show window’ for the 
entire line. 

The store asks the manufacture 
to share in the cost of producing the 
catalog on the basis of (1) the year’s 
orders from the store and/or (2) the 
total Christmas order placed by the 
store. To the best of our knowledge, 
all the stores we produce catalogs 
for place orders for this regular-price, 
regular-profit merchandise in quanti- 
ties that make it well worth-while 
for the manufacturer to help share 
catalog costs. 

The specific cost varies with the 
amount of space devoted to the item, 
the circulation of the catalog, the 
quality of the catalog, etc. At least 
a dozen different factors determine 
the cost of manufacturer participa- 
tion. The End 
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The Acco Fasteners 
in Accopress Binders 
bold from 2 to 2000 
sheets. Capacities 
from 1 to 6 inches. 


ACCOPRESS 
+" BINDERS 


Give your catalogs longer life, keep them 
up-to-date, add or delete pages as you 
wish. Such flexibility means loose-leaf— 
and loose-leaf at low cost means ACCO- 
PRESS Binders. No expensive, space 
wasting mechanisms. No awkward han- 
dling when making changes. 


ACCOPRESS Binders for catalog covers 
are available in 5 colors and may be 
printed or embossed for just the effect 
you wish. Covers are made of durable 
pressboard, lie flat, and come in many 
sizes. Write us your needs—or ask your 
stationer to show you the complete ACCO 
line for keeping papers together and safe 
in every department of your business. 


The Accopress 
Binder cem- 
bines loose leaf 
convenience, 
large capacity 
and economy. 
Ideal for Cata- 
leg Covers. 


When transfer time 
comes just slip the 
bound papers from 
the Accobind Folder, 
insert a new Acco 
Fastener and the 
Folder is ready for 


another year’s filing. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 


(for marginal multiple punched forms) 


ACCO clamps 
ACCO punches 
THE ACCOWAY SYSTEM 


(for filing Blueprints and all large sheets) 
and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 


Ogdensburg, New York 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Litd., Torente 


How to Train Your Salesmen 
To Get Rid of the “uh” Habit 


Hitches in speech are all-too-common mannerisms that 


annoy prospects and reduce the power of the sales presen- 
tation. They can be corrected. All you need to have is 


a tape recorder, a little training time, a little patience. 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 


James F. Bender & Associates 


The target of the sales presentation 
is the mind of the buyer—to motivate 
him to buy. Any distraction of his 
attention during the sales presentation 
lowers the salesman’s chances of hit- 
ting the target. Therefore, the alert 
salesman always reduces the distrac- 
tions he can control. 

Among the many distractions that 
buyers hear in the salesman’s speech 
is the “uh” “er” “and-uh-er” habit. 
It is quite common—a kind of occu- 
pational neurosis perhaps. 

Recordings of 20 salesmen, making 
sales presentations in role-playing sit- 
uations, revealed that 18 had the “uh” 
habit—to a greater or lesser extent. 


On listening to their recordings, most 
of them expressed amazement that 
they used “uh” so often. They were 
not conscious of the habit until it 
was brought to their attention objec- 
tively. 

Whatever the cause of the “uh” 
habit—nervousness, inadequate vocab- 
ulary, shallow breathing—it’s an easy 
one to overcome. The most important 
requirement is to become aware of it 
—to develop speech consciousness. 

One way to do this is to make a 
recording of the salesman’s speech as 
he extemporizes. Then play it back. 
Ask him to make a sign every time 
he hears himself say “uh.” If after 


a play-back he hasn’t heard all of the 
“uhs,” play the recording again. This 
time give the salesman a sign every 
time “uh” comes out of the loud- 
speaker. 

Once the salesman is conscious of 
his “uh” habit, he will appreciate 
how distracting it may be to-a buyer. 
He will be eager for some hints to 
correct it. 

Here are some simple suggestions 
that work: 

1. Explain and discuss why we 
pause in speech. 

(a) To renew the breath. 

(b) To allow the listener to re- 
flect on the words preceding the 
pause. 

(c) To build suspense or curiosity, 
as in pausing deliberately before the 
last word of a periodic sentence. 

(d) To gather ideas and words 
before proceeding. 

2. Explain and discuss how pauses, 
deftly used, enhance persuasiveness ; 
how they segregate thoughts into 
neat packages—tied up nicely for the 
listener to carry off. Listen to ex- 
cellent speakers—on radio, television, 
phonograph recordings—centering at- 
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In 1918, manually operated engine 
lathes were good enough to win a war 
and to introduce an era of mass produc- 
tion. Good enough for everybody, ex- 
cept design engineers. These machine 
tool designers were than a match 
for the ever-more- icult specifica- 


more 
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product—design engineers make markets grow 


Product 


tions devised by their 
day, as always, they're 
dustry’s call with faster, more efficient 
machines with automatic controls 

closer tolerances advanced 
speeds and feeds that add up to great- 
er production capacity 


customers. To- 
answering in- 


Engineering 
makes sales grow 


Today, more than ever, product- 
design engineers are doing big 
things for products and people. 
They're creating New Markets 
and MAKING THEM GROW 


By 1970, the machine tool 
dustry must supply a 65°: bigger 
industrial America. The design of 
these new machines and equip- 
ment is the responsibility of the 
The materials, 
components and finishes 


in- 


design engineer 
parts 
which will go into these machines 
depend on his design decisions 
He will either design your prod- 
ucts INTO this growth market or 
design them OUT 

To make these vital design de- 
cisions, the design engineer must 
keep up with important develop- 
ments in all fields of engineering. 
That's why more than 32,500 


product-design engineers are 
paying subscribers of Product 
Engineering 

™o sell this unmatched audi- 
ence, advertisers put more pages, 
and invest more dollars, in Prod- 
uct Engineering than in any other 
design magazine 


Product Engineering 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of design engineering 
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tention on how they pause: how often; 
for how long; with what variety, etc. 

3. Read sentences aloud—first time 
incorrectly paused, then with effective 
pauses: 

(a) Incorrectly paused (example) : 
Salesmanship is / growing by / leaps 
and / bounds especially in / regard / 
to / professional / status. 

(b) Effective pauses (example) : 
Salesmanship / is growing by leaps 
and bounds / especially in regard to 
professional status. 

4. Ask the salesman to talk about 
one of his products, or some aspect of 


his job he especially likes. Encourage 
him to speak slowly; to pause at the 
right (logical) places for as long as 
he wishes. Urge him to avoid every 
“uh” or other meaningless sound. 

5. If he still needs his attention 
centered on “uh,” try this one. Ask 
him to repeat the following sentence 
after you have completed saying it— 
putting a good loud “uh” after each 
word: 

(a) “There uh / are uh / more 
uh / than uh / four uh / million 
uh / salesmen uh / in uh / this uh / 
country uh / many uh / of uh / 
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NOW, we’re equipped fo serve clients even more effi- 


ciently and economically. Here, in one compact 
building, you have the most complete service for creat- 


ing and producing — 


IDEAS, PLANS AND MATERIALS for SALES PROMOTION AND TRAINING. 


so, after April 30, you can reach us at 


H. D. ROSE & COMPANY, inc. 


“The Sales Manager’s Agency” 
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whom uh / make uh / more uh / 
than uh / twenty uh/ five uh/ thous- 
and uh / dollars uh / a uh / year 
uh /. 

(Salesman repeats—is stopped when 
he drops an “uh’—is asked to add 
“uh” before he continues with the 
rest of the sentence.) 

(b) Now repeat the sentence put- 
ting “uh” after every two words. 
Then ask him to do the same. “There 
are uh / more than uh / four mil- 
lion uh / salesmen in uh / this coun- 
try uh / many of uh / whom make 
uh / more than uh / twenty five uh / 
thousand dollars uh / a year uh.” 

(c) Now repeat the sentence, put- 
ting “uh” after every three words. 
(Have salesmen repeat as above.) 
“There are more uh / than four 
million uh / salesmen in this uh / 
country many of uh / whom make 
more uh / than twenty five uh / 
thousand dollars a uh / year uh.” 

(d) Now repeat the sentence with- 
out one “uh,” pausing logically, as 
“There are more than four million 
salesmen / in this country / many 
of whom / make more than twenty 
five thousand dollars / a year.” 

(e) Now ask him to talk, minding 
his pauses. If he should give an oc- 
casional ‘‘uh” stop him. Have him 
go through steps (a) (b) (c) (d) 
before continuing. 

Even in stubborn cases, this Spartan 
exercise need ordinarily be given only ' 
two or three times before the sales- 
man drops the “uh’’ habit. 

For additional exercises in pausing 
and phrasing turn to the author’s 
How To Talk Well (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.), Chapter 2. 

Finally, encourage the salesman to 
read aloud five or 10 minutes every 
night. Ask him to pay particular at- 
tention to his pausing and phrasing. 
He will notice a carry-over—an im- 
provement in his daily speech habits. 
His presentations will hit the target 
oftener. For he has removed a dis- 
traction to the buyer’s attention, and 
made his speech more effective— 
enormously so. The End 


A matter of FACT 


During 27 years of continuous 
publication, the Sales Man- 
agement SURVEY OF BUY- 
ING POWER has become the 
accepted, talked-about source 
for population, income and 
sales estimates—based on ex- 
clusive data for the U. S., its 
territories and Canada. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


An Important 


Announcement v 


v 


TO ALL INDUSTRIAL MARKETING MEN 


. who wish to strengthen Sales 


in these 28 vital Categories 


Total manufacturing 

Food & kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures Rubber products 
Textile mill products 


Apparel & fabric products 


Chemicals & allied products 


Petroleum & coal products 


Leather & leather products 
Stone, clay & glass 


i 


Instruments & related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Mining 

Contract construction 


Public utilities 


Primary metal industries 


Lumber & wood products 


Fabricated metal products 


Furniture & fixtures 
Paper & allied products 
Printing & publishing 


NOW you can obtain IBM card estimates of 
current (1955) employment in the above categories 
for every county. 

NOW you can make great advances in setting 
market quotas, and you can carry market planning 
several steps beyond the industrial potential data 
published in the 1955 SALES MANAGEMENT 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. 


This information, available by county, matched 
with other data on consumer markets (population, 
income, residential, construction, sales, etc.) makes 
possible the most complete county breakdowns of 
industrial potentials ever developed. 

For example . . . If you are ‘able to allocate your 
total national sales to any of the above 28 categories 
—or combinations—we will be able to provide 
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Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery, equipment, etc. 


Transportation equipment 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, real estate 


Services (business & professional) 


you with IBM listings showing how much dollar 
potential you should realize in every county... 


in every industrial category of significance to you. 


Tell us which of the above factors represent im- 
portant customers to you. We will give you specific 
cost estimates on preparing special analytical list- 


ings geared to your specific needs. 


Write to 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Research Consultants to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Magazine of Marketing 


ABSOLUTELY NEW IDEA 


in REMINDER 
ADVERTISING! 


WHERE can you 
get your advertis- 
ing message read 
in homes ory 
day for two years for 
& ? ~ & pennies? Plastic 
» bottie caps are the 
- answer — today’s finest and 
/ most productive reminder ad- 
vertising! ’ 
These remarkable caps easily 
snap on and off all size soda, soft 
drink, beer botties keeping drinks 
fresh and alive with an air-tight 
seal. 

Your firm name, trade-mark or 
advertisement is imprinted in gold on 
each cap. Caps come in 6 colors: red, 
green, biue, yellow, white and black. 
Sold in bulk or packed 2 to a clear 

lastic gift envelope. 
EE SAMPLES! Write on your business 
letterhead for prices and samples of ad- 
* vertising cops orderec by teatse national 
corporations time anc time again 


HEMAN ELLY, JR. 


DEPT. 5, P.O. BOX 62, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
in Charge of Sales 


for established multi-million dollar 
direct-to-the-home_ selling company. 
We need someone with sufficient ex- 
perience to operate at top level but 
also willing to travel and do everything 
necessary at all levels in the field 
organization—interviewing, hiring and 
training. You should be under 45 and 
ready to work hard to earn your full 
right to this responsibie position. 
Starting salary commensurate with 
your ability and experience. Apply 
only if you have had considerable 
successful experience in the direct 
selling field, giving full particulars to 
Box 3192, c/o Sales Management. 


RENT YOUR CAR 
OR LEASE A FLEET F 


FROM 


Ari0 


in all principal cities here and 
abroad consult your ‘phone di 
rectory under “ NATIONAL’. Write 
for courtesy card and directory to 


( WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC. 
1209 WASHINGTON AVE., CE. 1-9209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


tae 


New advertising media that can only 
be sold to the finest accounts need full 
time or part-time men throughout the 
country to follow up leads and write 
new business. Men who have sold 
quality accounts can earn extra money. 
Minimum commission on one sale 
$68.25. Give background data. Box 3191 
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Bowser “Integrates” 16 Forces 
To Boost Sales 60% This Year 


(continued from page 27) 


18. Aids “comparative study of 
commission rates, contracts, methods 
of marketing, competition, travel 
methods; encourages friendly compe- 
tition between regions and sales di- 
visions; provides flexibility with con- 
trols: While retaining its identity, 
each product absorbs only its share 
of the total cost of marketing.” 

Integration was the central theme 
of a recent four-day meeting in Chi- 
cago of r.a.’s and sm’s with top Bow- 
ser executives. Hosken Damon opened 
the meeting by telling some things 
he had learned from his experience 
as a “traveling salesman” with Bow- 
serama: “You boys aren’t going to 
throw me a lot of curves about sales 
potentials!” 


_For 1955 he had stepped up ci- 
vilian-product sales quota 25%. The 
actual sales increase was 26.5%. But 
declining defense volume reduced the 
company’s total volume about $2 
million. For 1956 he set the com- 
bined target at $50 million—of which 
10% each would come from defense 
ind from foreign business. . . . In 
five years Bowser was going to be 
selling at a $100-million-a-year rate. 

Integration starts with individuals. 

It starts with the ability of indi- 
viduals to take the wide view, and 
to work with one another for every- 
body’s gain. Damon urged the man- 
agers to “take off your (divisiona- 
lized) clothes and start over . . . as 
a Bowser man... . Cut out the petty 
jealousies and bickering.” Get to- 
gether to strengthen merchandising. 
Bigger volume, he promised, will 
mean “bigger incomes for you, pro- 
fit-sharing and stock-sharing plans.” 

He asked four company executives 
to write a “job classification” for the 
r.a.'s, based on questionnaires that 
had been returned at his request by 
the r.a.’s and sm’s. He stressed the 
r.a.’s rele in the unduplicated routing 
of salesmen. One day last year, he 
said, “five Bowser men from five dif- 
ferent divisions were sitting in Shell 
Oil Company’s purchasing waiting 
room at the same time!” 

Marketing managers should test 
new methods. John Regan, sales man- 
ager of Eagle Lock, gave results of a 
direct-sales experiment, eliminating 
jobbers in the screw line, in Con- 
necticut. The jobbers howled but, 
Regan showed, ‘‘we are now able to 
get long-term commitments from cus- 
tomer manufacturers.” 


Damon praised this as “a cour- 
ageous thing to do.” 

Richard A. Bland, head of a newly 
created Bowser Supply Division, Ft. 
Wayne, told of this program to help 
customers go to Bowser for more of 
their needs. ‘The division’s first 
branches have just been opened in 
Atlanta, Dallas, Albany and Cleve- 
land. 

Controller Snow urged more sales 
manpower! A lot of costs go on, he 
explained, whether or not a plant is 
running at capacity. While some 
economies can be made, “the far more 
practical answer is a much greater 
sales volume.” Bowser should invest 
money to employ and develop “many 
additional salesmen.” 

(Damon told SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT: “Until now we've just been 
skimming the easy cream. Bowserama 
and the ‘Chicago Experiment’ prove 
this.”’) 

Frank D. Kirk explained this ex- 
periment, in full-line selling in depth, 
to the meeting: Two trained “engi- 
neering” salesmen, without previous 
experience in Bowser or similar lines, 
were hired. They were given a 
month’s briefing on all lines except 
Gudeman’s complicated electronic de- 
vices, and turned loose with the ad- 
vice: “Go down the block, door to 
door, regardless of what is there.” 

One worked in southwest Chicago, 
the other in a section of Elgin. On his 
first call the Chicago man sold $1.80 
in coin wrappers to a tavern. 
However, the main object, Kirk said, 
was “not to get an order but to find 
or create interest in any member of 
our line.’ Approaches were “broad” 
and “specific.” “Broad” meant “going 
into a manufacturing plant, reaching 
the highest possible man in Purchas- 
ing, and spreading out all our prod- 
ucts.” On the other hand, the ap- 
proach to, say, a gasoline station, was 
more limited. 

Here’s the first box score of the 
Chicago Experiment: Man days, 72; 
total initial calls, 231; users of Bow- 
ser products, 28; suspects, 106; call- 
backs, 72; calls with assistance, 30; 
prospects, 41; proposals, 20. Sales— 
verbal and signed orders—came to 
$10,304. 

Other tangible, traceable results in- 
cluded getting Eagle added to one 
manufacturer’s suppliers, one distri- 
butor (500 dealers) for Incinor, a 
new application with a public ac- 
countant for Electrofile. ‘ 
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Damon: “We are going to have to 
start selling systems.” 

When asked which slow-moving 
items they would drop, the sales man- 
agers replied that “everything now 
listed in the catalogs is needed in one 
way or another. But perhaps some 
smaller items should be handled by 
the Supply Stores.’’ . .. Damon, how- 
ever, urged them to concentrate on 
“dynamic, money-making items. From 
now on you are responsible for the 
profit percentage, as well as the sales 
percentage as 

Hugh Stahl, administrator at 
Cleveland, told what integration al- 
ready has meant to his region. In the 
last half of 1955 sales increased 96% 
from the same period of 1954. “It has 
bound our men together. . .. We now 
have no trouble getting to see top 
executives.” . . . An argument de- 
veloped over some sm’s who were by - 
passing the r.a.’s and going direct to 
customers. ‘The r.a.’s also wanted to 
get monthly business reports from all 
sales divisions. (They are now get- 
ting some of them.) Damon told 
the sm’s to write the r.a.’s “a breezy 
letter every week. Our biggest prob- 
lem is communication between you.” 


What About House Accounts? 


How to handle house accounts? 
Damon: ‘Bowser has never tried to 
make profits out of the hides of our 
salesmen. But we don’t want them 
to make money without working for 

We should look at house accounts 
with a jaundiced eye.” Among 
these accounts are Federal Reserve 
Banks and big transportation com- 
panies. Some sm’s said they pay no 
commissions on such accounts. One 
division may introduce a sliding scale 
on major oil company accounts. 
Others may appoint an exclusive na- 
tional account representative. 

Dollar volume of products sold un- 
der an instalment selling and leasing 
plan, expanded and _ intensified last 
September, one speaker showed, al- 
ready has quadrupled to nearly $100,- 
000 a month. By late 1957 monthly 
sales under this plan are expected to 
mount to $300,000. 

Each sales manager outlined his di- 
vision’s 1956 program. 
Media include business publications, 
direct mail, 


advertising 


“sales contests” and the 
Proc- 
ess Filters and Parcoa also use films. 
Damon suggested that the sm’s 
prepare for the r.a.’s a division sales 
engineering manual, plus booklets on 
“vour latest.” 


division’s share of Bowserama. 


Advertising for three divisions is 
placed through Willis S. Martin Co.., 
Ft. Wayne agency. Ft. Wayne Divi- 


sion now schedules 28 publications in 
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such industries as chemicals, foods, 
power and petroleum, and 15 regional 
and state papers of oil jobber associa- 
tions. Briggs Filtration advertises in 
nine and the Incineration Division in 
five businesspapers. Other divi- 
sions employ local agencies or place 
businesspaper advertising direct. 

All campaigns 
copy. A new product usually is intro- 
duced with strong advertising and 
promotion in its whole prospect area, 
after which the campaign is turned 
“depth” operation in markets 
of greatest promise. Then, as the sit- 
uation warrants, the scope is broad- 
ened again. 


stress ‘“‘service 


into a 


“Full-line" Promotions 


Willis Martin told the meeting 
about response to the Bowser “Indus- 
trial Equipment Digest.’’ Launched 
by Ft. Wayne Division last year, this 
“Bowserama in print” is a newspa- 
per-format presentation of major 
members of the division’s line to 90,- 
000 industrial prospects. Already, Ft. 
Wayne has supplemented it with a 
“Petroleum Equipment Digest.” 
Other divisions have similar plans. 

Annual report of Bowser, Inc., for 
1954 told shareowners: ‘Officers 
Take the Road with Bowserama.” 
After a Chicago tryout this private 
trade show went on the road in late 
1954 for two- or three-day stands 
in Seattle, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake City. Combined 
attendance was 4,500. “Four Bowser 
executives, who are also directors,” 
the report pointed out, “worked side- 
by-side with sales personnel.’”’ One 
was Hosken Damon. 

The 1955 annual 
Bowserama’s progress 
Detroit, Cleveland, 
burgh and, last January, to New 
York. In 1956, among other markets, 
the show is being put on in Boston, 
Dallas, New Orleans and Houston. 

The four “stands” in the Cleveland 
region, Hugh Stahl told the meeting, 
cost a combined $90,000, and pro- 
duced 4,700 prospects, or $19 per 


report traces 
eastward to 
Daytor, Pitts- 


prospect. Average sale to these pros- 
pects is expected to be at least $1,000. 

Bowserama’s 16 booths show work- 
ing models and picture blowups of 
Slides, movies and litera 
ture depict products-in-use. All guests 
receive a booklet, “1,001 Ways That 
Bowser and Its Subsidiaries Serve 
You Every Day.” 

Damon wound up the four-day 
meeting of regional administrators 
and division sales managers: “Good 
gang, good show, good God, /et’s go!” 

The new 
in a hurry 


products. 


“Director of Sales’? was 
to get back on the road. 
The End 


WHATto SAY 


ON 1001 OCCASIONS 


Practical handbook for Word-for- 
the "amateur" speaker word models 
Now you need never again be you can 

use for: 


at a loss for words when ad 
Nominations 

test Presentations 
Vv estea 
a letters oie ays win a Appeals for 
hearty reception. David Belson Funds 

a prominent attorney a Resolutions 
Citations 
Introductions 
Installations 
Tributes 
Congratulations 
Dedications 
Condolences 
Awards 
Speech Openings 
Closing Remarks 
and pay nothing. Write ge is. 


dressing vour club or organiza 
tion! WHAT TO SAY AND 
HOW TO SAY JT gives 


} speeches 


n commutr 

than 2 years 

you what to 

shows you how t 

effectively. Send 

Examine WHAT 

AND HOW TO 5B: 

10 days FREE! See how mucl 

you. Phen 

remit $3.5 lus 
postage wr or n the 


Citadel Press, Dept. W-6, 222 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Merchandising-Minded 


Man Wanted 


By a Merchandising-minded 
Advertising Agency 


You may be with an agency now; but more likely 
you're a salesman, or in an advertising or merchan- 
dising department. We hope you've had experience in 
appliances, heating and plumbing, or building. Age— 
25 to 35 


The essential thing is that you know—and like— 
merchandising. Because in this job, with this progres- 
sive, medium-size Chicago agency, you'll be out in 
the field a large part of the time on behalf of our 
clients, several of whom are leaders in their industry. 
You'll be working with clients’ sales personnel, show- 
ing their dealers and their dealers’ customers how to 
make effective use of the unusual merchandising and 
advertising programs this agency develops for its 


clients. (Yes, you'll soon have a hand in developing 


these programs yourself.) 
It’s a challenging job, with a bright future. Sound 
interesting? Then write fully (your confidence will he 
respected, and our staff knows of this ad) to: 

BOX 3193, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


TOP FOOD 
MERCHANDISER WANTED 


Large food manufacturer seeks a top 
Food Merchandiser to train, super- 
vise and administer Sales Programs. 
The man we seek may be an Assistant 
District Sales Manager whose telents 
haven't been recognized yet, or he 
may be a Sales Manager who for one 
reason or another seeks greater 
growth opportunity. 

Please send a resume of your experi- 


ence, education and salary require- 
ments to: 


BOX 3195 


MAKE A MASTER SPEECH 
WITH A SPEECHMASTER 


This low cost folding lectern adds dignity 
g 
to presentation—gives you confidence. 
_ St 
folds flat 


An ideal 


by nationally famous speakers 


Glencraft Products Co. Otisfield 1, Maine 
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Retail Sales in May Turns Up Again 


BY DR. J. M. GOULD © Research Director 


Scles Management's Survey of Buying Power 


Retail sales in May will run about The current retailing picture is stance, apparel sales were hitting new 
$16.1 billion, registering a gain of marked by many curious cross cur- highs, registering a 29% gain in 
about 4% over last May. This gain rents so that it is hard to offer any March over last March. While much 
contrasts with the lull experienced in generalization beyond the fact that of this reflects early Easter shopping, 
April due entirely to the shift of volume is running ahead of last year. apparel sales for the first quarter ran 
Easter buying to the month of March. Some figures look very good; for in- 16% ahead of last year, and the ex- 


Retail Sales Box Score 


3-Month Totals March 

1956 1955 1956 1955 
$ Millions $ Millions 

Food ery ; i 3,226 2,989 1,101 1,026 
Eating & Drinking Places ... : 4,163 3,880 | 7, 1,614 1,464 
General Merchandise ee . 2,416 2,091 1,028 796 
ps * le a ee 2,334 2,141 1 9, 816 761 
Furniture & Appli a, : : ‘ 2,693 2,690 i. @ 1,009 1,048 
Lumber, Building Matl, Hdwe .... 8,742 8,657 i 3,186 3,305 
Automotive ; ; 3,047 2,766 1,051 944 
Gasoline Service Stations ............ be 1,382 1,223 +13, 472 409 
Drug & Proprietary ....... uae : 10,949 10,178 1. 7, 3,986 3,527 
* Total Sales 43,355 40,747 + 6, 15,803 14,703 


*Includes data for kinds of business not shown in above nine categories. 
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pectations for the second quarter are 
also very high. For one thing, the 
weather in March was so poor that 
retailers expect a later boom in ap- 
parel sales when the weather becomes 
balmy. Others feel that because this 
summer is expected to witness an all- 
time peak in travel it will also stimu- 
late clothes buying. 

Other retail categories which are 
doing surprisingly well are food and 
drug store sales. Here we probably 
have a true reflection of the effect of 
the recent income rise. The demand 
for consumer durables goods is of 
course also affected favorably by ris- 
ing income levels, but the bulk of the 
hard-goods boom occurred last year as 
indicated by the relatively poor auto- 
motive performance. Auto sales for 
the first quarter of 1956 barely ex- 
ceeded 1955 levels. The retail outlook 
for the second quarter, if auto buying 
remains stable at the current plateau, 
is good, but not sensational. 

Each year at this time we review 
the accuracy of our monthly fore- 
casts of retail sales change. Thus we 
present a box comparing our forecasts 
with the “actual” results released by 
the Department of Commerce some 
six weeks after publication of our 
forecast. As in the past the margin 
of error is seen to be small enough to 
warrant use of our estimates for most 
marketing needs, being of the order 
of 2%. In this connection perhaps we 
may be permitted to record the fact 
that our over-all estimate of retail 
sales for 1954, as carried in the 1955 
SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buy- 
ing Power ($170.0 billion), turned 
out to be microscopica!ly close to the 
Census of Business total of $169.7 
billion, released last month. 


Among states expected to report 
better-than-average performance for 
this May as compared with last May 
are: 


Alabama 
Florida 
Michigan 


Mississippi 
Ohio 
South Carolina 


The leading cities, those with a 
City-National Index well above aver- 
age, are: 


New London, Conn. ...... 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Butte, Montana 
Birmingham, Ala. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 
OOGE, WE. cincsacveses 
ee ee | 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

‘Tucson, Ariz. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Monroe, West Monroe, La. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Gary, Indiana 

Lorain, O. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Warren, O. 

Bartlesville, Okla. ........ 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Steubenville, O. 

pS a 
Cleveland, O. 

Riverside, Cal. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 


Forecast 
(Million $) 
12,708 
12,544 
14,352 
15,183 
14,959 
15,539 
15,253 
15,147 
15,412 
15,987 
15,696 
18,587 


1955 
January 
February 
March 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Monthly Average 15,114 


How Good Are Sales Management's 
Retail Trade Forecasts? 


Sales Management 


(Million $) 


% Change from 
% of Same Month of 
Error Preceding Year 
13,280 14.5 7S 
12,764 L437 5.8 
14,703 12.4 L. 8.6 
15,622 12.9 1 9.1 
15,468 1.3.4 ! 8.6 
15,735 11.3 L. 7.3 
15,398 1.1.0 - 7a 
15,622 1.3.1 112.4 
15,905 3.2 112.5 
15,824 —1.0 L 7.9 
15,895 +1.3 1 9.4 
19,268 13.7 L 7.8 


Actual 


15,457 12.3 4 87 


Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index, 1956 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
is 1941, the most recent year of official 
sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1956 
vs. 1955” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with last 
year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1956 vs. 1955,” relates the city’s 
changes to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, both 
the dollar figure and the resultant index 
figures can, at best, be only good ap- 
proximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 


seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 


tected by copyright. 


in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


revis 
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NEW LONDON 


takes 


TOP SPOT 
On the 
‘SALES MANAGEMENT’ 


High-Spot Cities List! 


* NOW New London leads the 
nation . . . climaxing a 5-month climb 
from 13th to Ist place on the SM 
High-Spot Cities list with a rating 
of 122.2 for April, 1956. 


© NOW your advertising can sell 
New London easily and economically 
through its one-and-only local daily, 
THE DAY. Coverage of this high- 
spending 66,991 ABC city zone is a 
fat 95.6%. And New London's isola- 
tion is almost totally unpenetrated by 
any outside newspaper. What easier, 
more promising opportunity to boost 
your sales than right here and now? 


Che Bau 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR MAY, 1956 e 


¥% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month in 
1955 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs vs. vs. May 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


United States 


443.5 


Alabama 
* Birmingham 


% Gadsden 
% Mobile 


Montgomery 


Arizona 
Phoenix 


% Tucson 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith 

Little Rock— 
North Little 
Rock 


California 
Bakersfield 


Berkeley 
Fresno 

% Long Beach 
Los Angeles 

*% Oakland 
Pasadena 

%& Riverside 

% Sacramento 

% San Bernardino 

% San Diego 

% San Francisco 

% San Jose 

% Santa Ana 

% Santa Barbara 
Stockton 

%® Ventura 


Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 


Denver 


Pueblo 


Connecticut 
% Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Must Medium 
in the 
Nation’s Richest 
Metropolitan Area 


In the Nation’s richest metropoli- 
tan area ($8,005 family income), 
only the Norwalk Hour enables 
you to tap to its full potential, the 
$245 million income of the families 
in the Greater Norwalk portion of 
the metropolitan market — 30,600 
families spending $139 million for 


retail goods. 


The Norwalk Hour 


NORWALK, CONN. 


96% coverage of A.B.C. 
City Zone (60,425) 
57% Coverage of the Trading 


Area 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


In 1956 You Can 
Sell More 
In Middletown 


Families in the greater Middletown 
market (Middlesex County) are more 
important today than ever before. 
With $6,241 average income—an in- 
crease of nearly $300, your 1956 sales 
program can be accelerated if your 
advertising is geared to meet this 
higher buying level. 


Greater Middletown families always 
give you more sales at lower cost 
because one newspaper alone seils this 
highly responsive market. 


The Press . . . only daily newspaper 
published in the market provides 
coverage no combination of outside 
papers has ever come anywhere near 
equalling. 


THE MIDDLETCWN PRESS 


» MIDDLETOWN, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. For t for May, 1956) 

RETAIL SALES FORECAST & Aga a ae 
See the Survey of — City City Nat'l. 
Buying Power for 


full population, sales 
and lancome dats Vk “ ‘2 y 1956 1956 1956 (Million) 


on these cities. ae 
— 1939 1955 1955 1956 
FOR MAY, (956° 


Index Index Index . $ 


vs. vs. vs. May 


... We're GROWING ... and 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for May, 1956) tines (cont.) SMASHING 


City Moline-Rock Is- 


City City Nat'l land-E. Moline 381.2 101.8 97.9 SALES RECORDS 
& Peoria ........ 340.0 104.9 100.9 


Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) %. Rockford ..-. 469.8 108.2 104.0 


vs VS. VS. May Springfield 402.6 103.0 99.0 Stamford becomes more important 
1939 1955 1955 1956 in your advertising plans every day 
largest sales growth in Connecti- 


Connecticut (cont.) Indiana eut for 1948-54 (U.S. Census) 
Meriden- Evansville . 99.1 95.3 highest family income of the State’s 
Wallingford 412.5 101.9 *%& Fort Wayne . 106.3 102.2 major markets . .. AND a news- 
% Middletown 382.8 105.5 * Gary .. : 113.8 109.4 paper that really delivers — 97% 
adresses a lndlanapelis 1036 99.8 coverage of city’s families. Income, 


% New London 424.8 126.0 ‘ ‘ Lafayet 100 96.2 aser e 
afayette 0 $188,120.000; sales, $125,685,000. 


Stamford . 457.5 96.0 % Muncie ... 104.5 100.5 
% Waterbury 356.0 106.3 South Bend 103.8 99.8 


Terre Haute 1005 96.6 Stamford Advocate 
Delaware STAMFORD, CONN. 


Wilmington 367.4 98.5 Represented by 
lowa 

District of Columbia % Cedar Rapids 105.7 101.6 

% Washington 336.7 108.9 7 119.38 Davenport . 101.4 


cathe ea pest Your Advertising in 
° Dubuque .... 102.5 
Florida 


Sioux City 93.8 S§ Biddeford-Saco 
%& Fort Lauderdale.1104.3 125.4 Waterloo 100.4 


% Jacksonville 569.2 104.3 S il A 
*% Miami 693.4 105.6 e s n 
Orlando 710.5 101.0 E C 
% Pensacola 653.8 113.4 Kansas xtra onsumer 


*% St. Petersburg 677.3 104.4 


‘ 
Hutchinson 379.1 96.8 C | 
* Tampa 7 9 106.5 per ami y 


Kansas City 448.5 103.8 
Topeka 445.2 9.9 
Georgia Wichita ... 650.7 94.2 Biddeford-Saco families buy 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


& Albany 7 enough food to feed an extra 
Atlanta 5 : consumer per family, with some- 


a Kentucky thing left over. Their sales plus 
Columbus - : 
ee ge Lexington 359.4 982 94.4 of $261 compares with a pet 
Macon “4 ’ - 7 
%& Louisville 463.1 107.1 103.0 capita consumption of $254! 


Paducah 370.2 92.9 89.3 


Savannah 


Don’t run the risk of by-passing 
Hawaii this quality food market. Make 


Honolulu 3.5 5 98 sure you're in the Biddeford 


Louisiana Journal—reaching . . . and in- 


Idaho Baton Rouge 700.9 9.3 7. fluencing ...95% of Biddeford 
% Lake Charles 812.3 109.8 5 
%& Monroe- 

West Monroe 553.0 114.0 


Illinois New Orleans 429.8 101.5 7 & B I D D E -  @) R D 


Bloomington 2 00.0 78 % Shreveport 494.8 105.8 


4 JOURNAL 
Urbana .. 5.8 3 2 


Chicago ¥ 
te Danville 484.5 Maine BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Boise Saco families. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


% Decatur 433.1 6 103.5 Bangor 358.7 103.9 99.9 
2 


East St. Louis . 414 41.2 5 % Lewiston-Auburn. 295.2 104.8 100.8 
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Here's Why the 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


Rate A Top Spot On Your Prime List 


Portland rates ''A" schedules because 
(1) its newspapers (a single advertis- 
ing buy) cover a 9-county market 


with more sales volume than Dela- 


ware, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont or Wyoming .. . (2) they're 
basic to selling Maine since they 
deliver 64°/, of the state's sales... 
(3) They give you RESULTS on top of 


broad coverage.* 


< 


NINE COUNTY SALES AREA 
560,100 Population . . . $796,428,000 Income 
$580, 197,000 Retail Sales 


*FOR STATE-SIZE RESULTS 


Advertisers know the Portland Newspapers produce. For years they've 
been choosing Portland for test purposes as a result, it's now the 
nation’s most used test market in the 75-100,000 population group, 


sixth most used regardless of size. 


Your schedule in the Portland Newspapers assure you broad-scale re- 


sults—an economical investment. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


78,668 Daily 93,222 SUNDAY 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST s Azam 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 

and income data 

on these cities. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. May 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


Maine (cont.) 
Portland 


Baltimore 
Cumberland ... 
% Hagerstown .... 453.3 


Massachusetts 
68.0 


Brockton 
Fall River 
%& Holyoke .. 
Lawrence . 

* Lowell 
Lynn ... 
New Bedford 
* Pittsfield .. 


MOZART 
BACH 
BRAHMS 
WAGNER 
Munch 
Montieux 
Bernstein 
and the world renowned 
BERKSHIRE SYMPHONY 
FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 


featured in the special 


“BERKSHIRE WEEK" 


Section for ten Saturdays 
Starting June 30th— 


THE BERKSHIRE EAGLE 


WITH AN ADDED 10,000 
CIRCULATION EACH WEEK 


to music, art, dance and theatre 
lovers visiting The Berkshires! 


YOUR ADVERTISING IN THIS SECTION 
OF THE EAGLE REACHES THE 
ELITE OF THE SELECT! 


Rates on request 


“Berkshire Cagle” 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Julius Mathews Special 
Agency Nat'l. Reps. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey-of 
Buying Power for 
full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR MAY, 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 195¢ 1956 (Million) 
vs. May 
1939 Ss i995 1956 


Massachusetts (cont.) 
*& Salem 362.0 105.5 101.4 


Springfield 286.7 100.2 96.3 
% Worcester 311.4 106.1 102.0 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 76 08 96.9 
*® Bay City 107 103.3 
& Detroit 2 6 15.8 111.3 
* Flint 2 7 102.9 
Grand Rapids S 98.6 
%& Jackson ; 9.7 > 102.1 
% Kalamazoo 7 109.7 
%& Lansing 96 c 105.3 
*& Muskegon 104.2 
* Pontiac 101.0 
% Port Huron 2 105.8 
%& Royal Oak 
Ferndaie 5 106.6 
*% Saginaw § 7 103.0 


Minnesota 
% Dulut! 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 
*® Jackson 
* Meridian 


Missouri 

*& Joplin 79.2 106.2 102.1 
Kansas City 51.3 98.3 94.5 
St. Joseph ; } 5.7 92.0 

*& St Louis $s 610 100.0 

% Springfield v 100.1 


Montana 
Billings 


*% Butte 
Great Falls 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 376.5 99.8 
Omaha 350.3 96.4 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1956) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 

Index Index Index 

1956 1956 

vs. ° Vs. 

1939 95 1955 


New Hampshire 
Manchester 328.5 


%& Nashua .... 363.7 


New Jersey 
* Atlantic City 312.9 


%& Camden .. 383.0 
Elizabeth ..... 338.3 
& Jersey City- 
Hoboken 292.1 
Newark 257.3 
% Passaic-Clifton 411.4 
% Paterson 333.2 
Trenton . 372.9 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 960.0 


New York 


Albany 

* Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 

*%& Hempstead 

Township 

Jamestown 
New York 

% Niagara Falls . 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 

* Rome 
Schenectady 

% Syracuse 

* Troy 
Utica 


North Carolina 
Asheville 397.5 


* Charlotte 581.5 

Durham 403.0 
% Greensboro 688.4 
*% Highpoint 531.6 
% Raleigh ... 505.9 


$ 
(Million) 
May 


1956 


7.35 


86.20 
6.04 
808.64 
12.67 
8.38 
49.37 
4.88 
14.42 
31.49 
9.32 
11.87 


POPULATION 
OR 
COVERAGE? 


Talking about population when you 
can't cover... deliver... it, is like 
rattling change in your pocket out- 


side a Cadillac showroom. 


All we're talking about is 25,000 
people — a relatively small popula- 
tion but a mighty big market if its 
delivered $40,095,000 income, 
$28,651,000 retail sales. 


That's where we rate consideration. 
The Times saturates Little Falls .. . 
places twice as much circulation in 
the surrounding area provides 
74%, of the entire market . . . spe- 


cializes in delivering customers. 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


$41 Says 


It Pays Off 
.IN A BIG WAY 


Taunton’s drug sales are $41 
t=) 
. or 39% . above the U.S. 


family average 


Which is another way of say- 
ing that drug product advertis- 
ing pays off a big way in 
the Gazette— Taunton’s own 
newspaper and the only one 
that sells this preferred drug 
market . . . reaching over 90% 


of Taunton families. 


Taunton Gazette 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Established 1884 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Advertising 
in the 


ALTOONA 
MIRROR 


The Answer to 
Increased Sales 


in this key market... 
Buying 


3rd Largest 
Center in Western 


Pennsylvania. 


[toona 
Mirror. 


Your Dollar in the Mirror 
Altoona Pennsylvania’s Only 
Evening Newspaper 
Buys Complete Coverage 


at ONE LOW COST! 


RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mer. 


What m: 


Question : ikes Bethlehem drug- 
gists smile 
Answer: $2,734,000 in their cash regis 
ters! (That total put Bethlehem 60% over 
the Pennsylvania per family drug product 
average). And how do drug and 
advertisers blanket Bethlehem? They in- 
vest in the vital “Globe Times’”—the only 
paper that really covers Bethlehem (out- 
side papers don’t even reach of the 
market!) Smart ide: i—put the “Globe 
Times” o1 edule ! 


The 
Bethlehem 
Globe-Times 


Rolland L. Adams, Publisher 
Represented nationally by Gallagher-De Lisser, Inc 


other 


100 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 

See the Survey of 

Buying Power for 

ful pepelation, sales 


and income data 
on these cities. 


FOR MAY, 1956 e 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1956) 
City 
Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. May 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


City City 


North Carolina (cont.) 


412.6 102.1 
488.1 98.7 
528.8 109.6 


98.2 
94.9 
105.4 


Salisbury . 
Wilmington 
% Winston-Salem 


North Dakota 


% Canton 

%& Cincinnati 

% Cleveland 
Columbus 

& Dayton . 

* Elyria 

% Hamilton 
Lima 

*% Lorain 

%& Mansfield 

% Middletown 
Portsmouth 

* Springfield 

%& Steubenville 

* Toledo 

* Warren 

% Youngstown 

*& Zanesville 


Oklahoma 


*& Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 

*% Tulsa 


Oregon 


Eugene 
Portland 
Salem 


Pennsylvania 


% Allentown 

% Altoona .. 

% Bethiehem .. 
Chester .. 


106.0 
111.3 
115.5 
103.5 
105.4 
103.4 
102.8 


Harrisburg . 
Hazleton ... 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for May, 1956) 


City 
Index 
1956 

vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1956 

vs. 

1955 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 


*% Johnstown . 
*% Lancaster 
Norristown . 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 
® Pittsburgh 
% Reading ... 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
¥%& Williamsport 
* York 


343.5 
369.7 
406.5 


. 250.9 
. 321.8 


314.5 
332.5 
253.3 
262.6 
356.6 
459.2 


Rhode Island 


Newport 
Providence 
% Woonsocket . 


298.7 
285.5 
311.1 


South Carolina 


% Charleston 

*& Columbia 

* Greenville 
Spartanburg 


476.1 
500.5 
525.8 
394.8 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen 
% Sioux Falls . 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 


Nashville 


Texas 


% Abilene 
Amarillo 

% Austin . 
Beaumont 
Corpus Christi 
Dalias 
El Paso 
Fort Worth . 
Galveston 

% Houston 
Laredo 
Lubbock 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Texarkana 

* Tyler 
Waco 


Wichita Falls . 


375.5 
410.3 


701.3 
706.8 
514.9 
505.0 
610.5 
574.2 
626.0 
595.5 
329.2 
604.2 
524.9 
797.6 
433.7 
536.0 
580.8 
415.0 
526.8 
529.7 
508.0 


SALES 


116.1 
106.2 
103.9 

97.2 

99.7 
109.4 
107.5 
100.7 

98.6 
104.7 
106.6 


111.2 
101.6 
104.4 
103.5 
97.7 
100.3 
99.7 
103.2 
96.6 
106.3 
103.0 
93.6 
101.8 
98.6 
101.4 
98.0 
106.1 
98.0 
102.1 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1956 
vs. 
1955 


106.9 
97.7 
100.4 
99.5 
93.9 
96.4 
95.9 
99.2 
92.9 
102.2 
99.0 
90.0 
97.9 
94.8 
97.5 
94.2 
102.0 
94.2 
98.2 


$ 
(Million) 
May 
1956 


8.70 
16.40 
18.12 
13.43 
17.16 
87.34 
21.54 
48.71 

7.18 

103.14 

4.36 
14.84 

7.68 

7.13 
52.62 

5.48 

7.59 
11.50 
10.52 


MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST $ A@pm= i praia ne A 
See the Survey of Ye City City Nat'l Volume, 


Buying Power for ‘a/ 8, Vf, Index Index Index $ 
full i use the 


ll population, sales / illior 
oat tans ane j 1956 1956 (Million) Salisbury 
POST 


on these cities. 4... ieee may 
ay 1955 1955 1956 
FOR MAY, 1956 @ 
Not only is the POST a 
selling newspaper... the 


POST market is rich and 
responsive. 


Canada 1180.20 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1956) 
City Alberta 
City City Nat'l. w Calgary 
Index Index Index $ eeeate . 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs May 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


Over 100 busy industrial 

plants... Southern’s 

largest shops and transfer 

sheds... 1000 bed Veterans 

hospital... new airport on 

British Columbia the wav. 

pa <a Soper And the POST, with 17,000 
circulation, is the only 

newspaper in the market. 

The POST sells in 


profitable volume. 


Utah Manitoba 


Ogden ‘ 7.6 5. . 7 Winnipeg . 
% Salt Lake City 


New Brunswick 
Vermont % Saint John .... 284.3 
% Burlington 


Rutland . 
Nove Scotia 
Halifax 240.6 


Virginia 

% Danville 

¥%& Lynchburg 

we Newport News 
Norfolk 


Portsmouth 


Ontario 
*& Hamilton 


London 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
% Windsor 


Richmond 
— There’s This About 
Weshlagien Yee. WOONSOCKET - 
Bellingham S g Quebec 


* Everett 


nae on ae ee Only THE CALL 
Spokane 9 Saskatchewan Sells I+! 


Regina 318.8 
Maps can fool you. 
They don't show the sur- 


% Tacoma 


Yakima 


West Virginia 


Charleston ; 387.4 
Huntington . 389.4 
*% Wheeling 341.6 


Wisconsin 
% Appleton 


% Green Bay 
% Kenosha 
% La Crosse 
Madison 
%& Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
% Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


Wyoming 


Casper . 545.4 
Cheyenne . 444.7 
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NEWPORT 


RHODE ISLAND'S 
Richest Market 


Only the Newport Daily News brings the 
$109,681,000 income of Rhode Island's rich- 
est market under the influence of your 
advertising. It's outside the state's only 
metropolitan area — must be sold from the 
inside. 


The Newport Daily News 


Newport County’s Only Daily 


Largest Circulation 
in Southern Rhode Island 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


prising extent to which 
Woonsocket is commer- 
cially isolated. That's why 
outside papers can't hold 
a candle to the CALL's 
98°, Woonsocket city zone 
coverage. Write now for 
complete market facts 
about selling Woonsocket 
easily through its only local 
daily, the— 


WOONSOCKET CALL 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND’S 
PLUS MARKET 


"So | packed up 


and departed 
quicker than you 


could say ‘Aloha’! 


Lucia Lewis, the Chicago Daily 
News most traveled of travel ed- 
itors, has just received another 
award. You're right . a trip 
to Hawaii! She was top-winner 
in the Mark Twain Travel and 
Writing Awards, and although 
Mrs. Lewis goes ‘round the 
world as casually as most folks 
go ‘round the corner to the 
store, away she went, and who 
wouldn't? Her articles on far-off 
places have sent thousands of 
happy readers on thousands of 
happy trips. The news goes into 
600,000 homes a day, and travel- 
advertisers appreciate the 
power of the big Saturday 
Travei Pages. Bon Voyage! 


The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
HITS HOME 


SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Current operating statements show these changes in net sales volume (mill’ons 
of dollars) for representative corporations over the similar year-ago: Key: f 


indicates fiscal year. 


Company Period 1955 


ABC Vending Corp. - § 501 
Alabama Mills, Inc. 

American Airlines, Inc. 

Amer. Bosch Arma Corp. 

Amer. Colortype Co. 

Amer. Seal-Kap Corp. 

Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 

Atlas Steel, Ltd. 


Babbitt, (B.T.) Inc. 
Bachman Ubridge Worsted 
Bell & Howell Co. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Brockway Motor Co. 
Brunswig Drug Co. 
Bunker Hill Co. 


Chicago Corp. 

Climax Molybdenum Co 
Clinchfield Coal Corp. 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Coleman Co., Inc. 
Colonial Sand & Stone Co. 
Coro, Inc. 

Cory Corp. 

Consol. Cigar Corp. 
Cornell Paper Board Prods. 
Curtis (Helene) Industries 


Daitch Crystal Dairies 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Detrex Corp. 

DeVilbiss Co. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible Co. 
Dravo Corp. 

Ducommun Metals & Supply 


Emporium Capwell Co. 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane yr. 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. yr. 
Fuller Mfg. Co. lyr. f 


General Industries Co. yr. 
Gen. Builders Supply Corp. yr. 
Gen. Dynamics Corp. yr. 
Giddings&Lewis Machine Tl. yr. 
Green (A.P.) Fire Brick yr. 


Hoffman Electronics Corp. yr. 
Hoover Sweeper Co. yr. 
Horn & Hardart Co. yr. 
Howard Stores Corp. yr. 


Internat. Tel & Tel Corp. 
Jones&Lamson Machine Co. 
Kleinert (1.B.) Rubber Co. 
Lamson Corp. of Del. 
Lear, Inc. 


Lincoln Stores, Inc. 
Lucky Lager Brewing Co. 


Company Period 1955 


Macco Corp. 4 28.1 
Mallory (P.R.) & Co. x 63.9 
Maremont Automotive prods a 24.6 
Marion Power Shovel Co. : 25.4 
Mathews Conveyor Co. 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc 

Maule Industries, Inc. 

McNeill Machine & Engn. 

Metals & Controls Corp. 

Mississippi Glass Co. 

Monroe Calculating Machine 

Mullins Mfg. Corp. 

Murray Co. of Texas 


Nat. Mfgrs.&Stores Corp. 1 yr. 


Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
Package Machinery Co. 
Parkersburg-Aetna Corp. 
Perfect Circle Corp. 
Pittston Co. 

Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
Progress Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Revere Copper and Brass 
Richfield Oil Corp. 


Sargent & Co. 

Schick, Inc. 
Servomechanisms, Inc. 
Shuron Optical Co. 
Snap-on Tools Corp. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Sterling Drug, Inc. 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 
Sweets Co. of Amer., Inc. 


Thermoid Co. 

Thor Corp. 
Tracerlab, Inc. 
Trav-ler Radio Corp. 
Trunz, Inc. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber yr. 
United Aircraft Prods. 1 yr. 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores yr. 
U.S. Hoffman Machinery yr. 
Universal Amer. Corp yr. 


Weatherhead Co. yr. 
Weber Showcase & Fixture yr. 
Webster-Chicago Corp 
Well-Gardner & Co. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Williams & Co., Inc. 


1956 


American-Marietta Co. 3 mo.(2/29) 37.6 28.7 
Amer. Tel & Tel Co. 3 mo. 105.0 93.5 
Certain-Teed Prods. 3 mo. 30.1 29.9 
Diamond Alkali Co. 3 mo. 29.8 24.4 
du Pont(E.!.)deNemours 3 mo. 459.0 473.1 
Gen. Aniline&Film Corp. 3 mo. 31.2 28.8 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 3 mo. 19.9 22.2 
Revion, Inc. 3 mo. 20.1 £.0 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Aceo Products, Inc. . 2.2.02 ccccrccces 87 
Agency: La Porte & Austin, Inc 

Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. ..... 19 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 

Advertising Corporation of America ... 75 

Aero Mayfiower Transit Company ..... 47 


Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener- 
an Riper. Inc. 


REP GHROOEE 6. 0bc ccecccccecccseccecccs 65 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 

Air Express International Corporation . . 86 
Agency: Harry W. Graff, Inc. 

Akron Beacon Journal ...........+.+5+ 43 
Agency: McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman 

ompan 

Allied Van Leese, .. Lecvetesectaucon 17 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc 

RD COE So db eur ccccescucticice 100 

American Credit Indemnity Company ... 63 
Agency: Vansant, Dugdale & Company 

BROBFUNE: FIED ccccccccccccccccecs 80-81 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 

American Lae hone & Telegraph 
Company (Longlines) .............. 14 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Architectural Record ...........s.00+: 58-59 

TRUIOR AGD oc cc ccccccccccicceseces 53 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Agency 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Charies Beseler Company ............. W 
Agency: Dale & Finkels, Inc. 

Bethlehem Globe Times ............... 1¢0 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 

Biddeford Journal ...........6seee0e8 97 

Booth Michigan Newspapers ........... 45 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 

SS EE so cbewecenece cewsedens 54-55 
Agency: Ellington & Company, Inc 

I CE no cence coteceeceees 5 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 

Chicago Daily News .... .15, 82, 102 
Agency: Batten, Barton Dursti ne & 

Osborn, Inc 

Chicago Show Printing ............ 2nd Cover 
Agency: George H. Hartman Company 

Ge ED 5 e000006 cecees ses 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 

ee CEE cn cccdbccosecceveesees 20-21 
Agency: Gray & Rogers, Inc 

Cincinnati Pencil Company ............ 76 
Agency: Eli Cohan enccnes Agency 

EE SE Sec wades 6c ebaceeb eee ss 93 


Agency: Friend, Reiss Advertising 
Coffeyville (Kansas), Daily Journal 44, 77, 90 


Elbe File & Binder Company, Inc. ...... 46 
Acency: Kenneth L. Nathanson Associates 

SN I cb b0-0:3-60 25a chou ccnsee 1 
Agency: The McCarty Company 

GW ee SE vas cbacavscvvoses 56 
Agency: a espiapied Agency 

Heman ly i Shbouaeeonesaeorese ene 92 
Agency ‘Ghar rles F. Beard dsley Advertising 

Agency 

Capen. GONG « ckccddcccsssdénceessces 38 
Agency: Harold E. Fiint & Associates 

First 3 Markets Group ............... 73 


Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Fort Wayne News Sentinel ............ 39 
Agency: Miller Agency Company 
Fort Worth Star Gentine! Seeuehe cee re 52 
xX Rowald Broiles Company 
Fossler & Associates ........... 78 
Agency: E. Ross Humphrey Agency 


Glencraft Products Company ......... 93 
Agency: Ray Mills Advertising Agency, Inc 

Graphic Calculator ...........6see0es 67 
Agency: Robertson Buckley & Gotsch, Inc 

Graphic Gyetems 2 ccccesccccccccccses 38 
Agency: Diener & Dorskind, Inc 

Greensboro News & Record ........... 75 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

Hansen Storage Compeny ............ 92 
Agency: Duffy & Associates, Inc 

The Schuyler Hopper Company ........ 18 

Industrial Distribution ................ 7 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc 

Industrial Equipment News ........... 3 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company 

Little Falls Times .............. ite 99 

MeGoll’s Magamine ....ccccesscccccces 1 


Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Marsteller-Rickard-Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 61 


Market Statistics ....cccccscccccccccs 91 
Middletown Press ........-.e-seeeeeee 96 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune ..........-- 16 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, !nc. 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. ........ 37 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 
Multi-Ad Services, inc. .........+++++- 103 


Agency: Mace Advertising Agency, Inc. 


De WR civic cn ccwrasvctcoccss 8-9 
ency: Grey Advertising Agency 

Nat ame Cor Rental System, Inc. ...... 92 
Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 

National We BEG, GR. cccccecceccoce 39 


Agency: Wade Advertising Agency, !nc 


New London Day ....... 6.25. eeeeeeeee 96 
— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 

PRONTO TERE. occ ceric ccc ncceciccoscs 101 

Norristown Times-Herald .............. 4 
Agency: Tveter, Inc. 

Norwalk Hour ..........ceceececeees 96 

Omaha World-Herald .............55+. 44 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 

Oravisual Company, Inc. .............46, 76 

Penton Publishing Company ............ 70-71 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 

Pittsfield Berkshire Evening Eagle ...... 98 

Pittsburgh Post Gazette .............. 69 
Agency: Dubin & Feldman, Inc. 

Portland Press-Herald Express .......... 98 

Portland Oregonian ............-+++-+: 62 
Agency: Cole & Weber, Inc. 

Product Engineering .......--+--s-0055 89 
Aaency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap & 

Associates, Inc. 

Reynolds Metals Company ............. 49 
Agency: Buchanan & Company, Inc 

Roanoke Times & World News ......... 57 
Aqgency: The Kaplan Agency 

H Rose & Company, Inc. ......... 90 

St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ........ 51 
Agency: E. T. Holmgren, Inc. 

SNEED 606 ccc cco scceses 85 

EE A dawn tnt bevels icncc.evie 66 
Agency: Goe. F. Koehnke 

errr ee re 101 
Agency: J. Carson Brantley Advertising 

Agency 


Saturday Evening Post ............ .. .40-41 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Eg en ee 22 
Agency: Cole & Weber, Inc. 
South Bend Tribune ............ 50 


Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk inc 


Stamford Advocate ............ eS 97 

Steinman Stations .... ee ee 79 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig, 

Sweet's nee Servie® .....-<. .. .34-35 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Taunton Gazette ............-. Jn 99 

Trans Canada Air Lines ...........- 43 
Aaency: Cockfield, Brown & Company Ltd. 

United Air Lines, Inc. ......... .3rd Cover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 

WHBF (Moline, Fag RED oi ccsvee cs 57 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Advertising 

WDIA (Memphis) ............... —— 64 
Agency: Brick Muller & Associates 

WHO-TV (Des Moines) .. 10 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 

Wassell Organization ............... 
Agency: James R, Flanagan Advertising 

Agency 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Company .. .12-13 
Agency: Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc 
Woman's Day : 
Agency: Paris & Peart Advertising 
Woonsocket Ca 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 
Worcester Telegram-Garze 
Agency: C. Gerry Spaulding, Inc 


o 


Zippo Manufacturing Company ...... 68 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


© SC/SSORS-TIP_ART* 


The most convenient and the quickest way to 
produce smart printed promotions is to use 
the Clipper Scissors-Tip way. Free sample 
copy, yours to use, no obligation. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


Box 806-S Peoria, Illinois 


A rapidly growing soft surface 
floor covering manufacturer has a 
real opportunity to offer to an 
intelligent, marketing minded sales 
manager. Floor covering experi- 
ence is not essential but modern 
marketing know-how is a must. 

The area to be supervised consists 
of the Southwest, Rocky Mountain 
States and the Pacific Coast with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. We 
market via floor covering distribu- 


tors and maintain our own sales- 


WESTERN REGIONAL 


BOX +3194 


SALES MANAGER 


men to work with distributors and 
promote the sale of our line. 

In replying give complete informa- 
tion about yourself and your ex- 
perience including your earning 
record. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a capable man with the 
ambition to establish an important 
niche for himself. Our compensa- 
tion program includes salary, ex- 
penses, bonus and executive fringe 
benefits. 


For conference interview write to: 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Lead paragraph in a bulletin from 
Denver’s Wayne Welch agency reads: 
‘““Trade-papers say more luxury-prod- 
ucts (such as very plush cars) are in 
the wind, plus the ads to sell them. 
*Cause why? The number of people 
earning around $10,000 annually has 
tripled since 1946.” 


In lighter vein, the Welchmen say: 
“No Coloradoan should weep over the 
fact that this state ranks first in 
onion-production.” 


According to a Cryptogram, Franz 
Liszt was once described as “a ven- 
erable man with a Cyrano de Cognac 
nose.” 

. 


What’s In A Name? Dep’t: D. A. 
Swindle is a realtor in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

. 


lf it hasn’t already been used, here’s 
a suggested theme for G-E’s Tele- 


chron: “The clock you don’t forget 
to wind.” 
° 


It’s fine to believe in yourself, but 
don’t be too easily convinced, ad- 
monishes Grit. 

° 


Chevrolet has been saying: “The 
hot one’s even hotter.”’ Ford counters: 
“Cools-off the hot ones!’’ Ah, compe- 
tition! 

. 


Even good spellers have trouble 
with shillelagh. 
° 


Educator Mutual’s president Larry 
Strickler clips this news-head: ‘“Acci- 
dental Ingestion of Poison Kills Too 
Many Children Today.” He com 
ments: “Harry, We ought to get back 
on our quota, wouldn’t you say?” 

© 
Vaughn Hilty, sm of James Hed- 


don’s Sons, fishing-tackle, Dowagiac, 
Michigan, sends a shaggy-dog story: 


This big lion walked into a cock- 
tail-lounge, climbed up on a stool, had 
a drink. While he was sipping it, a 
harridan at the end of the bar kept 
making eyes at him. She annoyed him 
so much that he climbed down off the 
stool, went down to where she was 
and ate her. 

The bartender took in the scene 
with some concern. When the lion re- 
ordered, the bartender mixed him a 
Mickey Finn. After one sip, the lion 
grimaced and set up a howl. The 
bartender soothed: “The drink’s all 
right, Friend. It’s just that bar-bitch- 
u-ate. 


Add similes: “Always in the way, 
like a bathroom-door.” 


Rhythm Section: “It can’t get old 
before it’s sold.”.—Delco dry-charged 
battery. And again: “The beautiful 
case you don’t replace.”—Futurama 


by Revlon. 
° 
Paul Winchell dreams-up a song- 


title: “You Take Tallulah South and 
I’ll Take Sherree North.” 


Where did Lawrence Welk, a 
North Dakotan, pick up that unidenti 
fiable European accent ? 


Today's Luxuries Are Tomorrow's Staples 


What 


America? By the time you think you have them charted 


and where are the luxury-markets of 
and pinpointed, the flood-orders overflow the sandbags 


and fill-up the valleys in the sales-curve. 


Keeping up with the Joneses may be a matter of 
keeping up with the instalments, However, let’s never 
sell Genus Homo Americanus short. Or his wife and 
kids either. He may owe his soul to the company-store, 


but, by next month, he has a clean page in the ledger 


Right now, he is on a buying binge that makes the 
Lydian kings look like pikers. Every industrial ceport 
confirms it. Only the farmer, apparently, has failed to 
get his share and both political parties are burning 


the midnight oil to find the answer to that. 


The fellow who was once satisfied with a skiff and a 
pair of oars now aspires to an Evinrude or a Johnson 


Sea-Horse. The family that had an outboard-motor has 


now stepped up to a diesel-powered cruiser that sleeps 
tour. 


Women with plain wrist-watches have switched to 
diamond-studded models when they could. For many gals, 
ordinary fur coats have yielded to the mighty mink. 


More and more cars are now air-conditioned . . . not 
only for torrid Texas or Florida or Southern California 
but for Minnesota and Michigan and Pennsylvania where 


simmering summers are shorter. 


The householder with a postage-stamp lawn has bought 
a power mower to match that of his neighbor with the 
2-car garage. Not because he’s lazy, but because, to para 
phrase Van Raalte, He Likes Nice Things. 

Soon, we will need a new definition of “luxury,” be- 
cause today’s luxuries are tomorrow’s staples. In the mean- 
time, let's set our marketing sights higher. Joseph Q. 


Doaks is in a mood to live it up. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ship fast 


UNITED offers 300-mph DC-6A Cargoliner service coast to coast! 
UNITED alone has radar-equipped DC-6A Cargoliners for 


smoother flight, more dependability ! 


UNITED alone links major markets in the East, Midwest, 
all the Pacific Coast! 


Ship sure 


UNITED’S DC-6As have greater tie-down strength 
than any other cargo plane! 


UNITED’S DC-6A Motorized Tug Bar moves heaviest pieces 
with extra care! 

UNITED'S pre-loaded mobile pallets help protect cargo, 
speed handling! 


Ship United 


UNITED’S Telemeter Airbill means faster 
pick-up at terminal points! 

UNITED offers reserved Ait 
Freight space on all 
equipment! 

UNITED'S centralized payload 
control guarantees 


space dependability ! 


Examples of United’s Low Air Freight rates— 
per 100 Ibs 
CHICAGO to CLEVELAND. . ..... . . . $4.78 
. NEW YORK to DETROIT » ts 4 ea $5.90 
DENVER to OMAHA ; ~ 2 e « ew ee =$6.42 
SEATTLE to LOS ANGELES . oe © © oe 6 ew ORO 
PHILADELPHIA to PORTLAND ...... . . $24.15 
SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON . . . . . . . =. $27.00 
These are the rates for most commodities. They are ofte1 
lower for larger shipments. Rates shown are for information 

only, are subject to chang ind do not include the 3‘ 


federal tax on domesti shipments. 


—— — 3 


For service or information, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative. Write for free Air 
Freight booklet, Cargo Sales Division, Dept. B-5, United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


Chicago Tribune Forum 
on Distribution and Advertisin 


EEEEEEEEEEEE 


CONSUMER AREA 
Monday, May 21, 2:00 P.M. 


“CHANGE IN CONSUMERS” 


In what products are new style and color preferences especially apparent? What are the 
buying expressions of increased leisure? What are arresting new ideas about buying 
motivations in grocery products, appliances and apparel? How do the new millions of 


) 


working wives affect family shopping habits and preferences 


DISTRIBUTION AREA 
Tuesday, May 22, 9:30 A.M. 


“REVOLUTION IN DISTRIBUTION” 


What must marketing management do to keep pace with the emphasis on new product 
How can 
manufacturer and retailer achieve integrated promotions more profitable to both? With 


development? What is full-line distribution doing to appliance retailing? 


the surge of non-food items to grocery supermarkets, is there a counter trend of specialties 
to appliance, furniture and apparel outlets? 


COMMUNICATIONS AREA 
Tuesday, May 22, 2:00 P.M. 


“CREATIVITY IN COMMUNICATIONS” 


How great is the challenge presented by similarities in product and service? What is the 
nature of the saturation problem today? How are some of today’s campaigns seeking to 
cope with these challenges? What solutions hold promise for limited budget advertisers? 
What new approaches are helping to build and change brand images and store personalities? 


PODDDD>OI>DOqOOPDOWDODDDODDODODDWDOWDDDDID CEE EERE EEE EEE ER EEE EEE 


WGN Audience Studio, 445 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


one the seventh consecutive year, leading 
business and industrial leaders will gather 
May 21 and 22 under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Tribune to discuss, informally and 
freely, ideas offering possible solutions to 
today’s problems of distributing, advertising 
and selling merchandise and service. 

Each session will consist of an open dis- 


cussion by a panel of leading figures in manu- 
facturing, retailing, research and advertising. 
Panel moderators will be authorities in their 
respective fields. 
The seating capacity being limited, admis- 
sion will be by ticket which may be obtained 
by addressing the Chicago Tribune, Room 
1330, Tribune Square, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


